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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Euvrope’s Surplus Millions (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

There are over 2,200,000,000 people 
in the world today. And, at the present 
rate of increase, the world population 
will doublesin only 80 years. Many na- 
tions of Western Europe have more 
people than they can support. About 
5,000,000 of these surplus millions must 
be settled in other parts of the world. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
International Refugee Organization of 
the U.N. has helped to resettle about 
one million persons. Some Western Eu- 
ropean countries like France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Britain are able to ac- 
cept foreign workers. Italy has an acute 
over-population problem. Under-popu- 
lated countries like Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Venezuela are willing to accept 
more people. However, the movement 
of peoples requires considerable finan- 
cing 

Efforts of the International 
Organization to assist in the migration 
of millions broke down when the Unit 
ed States to aid in 
vement. Congress had spe 


Labor 


financing 
ified 


refused 
the m 
that no money 
able to an 
which has in its membership a Cominu 


was to be made ay iil- 
international organization 


nist-dominated country. 

The United States has received 
300,000 people since the end of 
War II. Bills before Congress call fi 


the admission of more immigrants 


increase ur manpower resources 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

lo help students consid 
that 
million people and to 
tional efforts to solve the 


necessary 


make it 


Assignment 
1. What obstacles are there to the 
migration of people from over-crowded 


2 


countries 


2. Describe the efforts of the follow- 
ing organizations to help migrations of 
people: (a) International Retugee Or- 
ganization; (b) International Labor 
Organization. 

3. To what extent has the United 
States attempted to help overpopulated 
countries? Should we admit more immi- 
grants? Defend your answer. 


Motivation 

What were your feelings when you 
read that the millionth refugee resettled 
by the IRO arrived in the U. S. recently 
to begin a new life? 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Why is the standard of living in 
countries with large populations (In- 
dia, for example) lower than the stand- 
ard of living in the United States? 
(Factors to be considered are natural 
resources, extent of industrialization, 
capital available for investment, etc.) 
2. How has the United Nations at- 
tempted to meet the over-population 
probl mr 
3. Has the United States 
enough to aid other countries in solving 
their over-population problem? Explain. 
4 Should we 


grants to the United 


done 


nim 


Defend 


admit 
States? 


more 


your answel 





Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’”’ Contest 
For High School Students 


Teachers: Your attention is called 
to page 23 of this week’s issue of 
Senior Scholastic containing the an- 
nouncement of Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest on the 
subject, “How Can | Help Expand 
Opportunities in America?” All high 
school students are eligible. First 
prize is $250, plus an expense-free 
trip to Washington, D. C 

For rules of this contest, see page 
23 of this week's issue. 











Application 

What difference does it make ,to us 
that other countries are suffering from 
an over-population problem? 


Ambassador to the Vatican? 
(p. 5) 


Digest of the Discussion 

Just before Congress adjourned, 
President Truman nominated General 
Mark Clark to be ambassador to the 
Vatican. Although the Senate has not 
yet acted on his confirmation, a public 
debate was stirred by the President's 
action. Some 38 nations, including 
Britain and India, have diplomatic 
representatives at the Vatican, but the 
United States has not been formally 
represented there since 1868. President 
Franklin Roosevelt, however, had a 
“personal representative” at the Vat- 
ican. 

Those who oppose sending an am- 
bassador argue that it infringes on the 
spirit of the First Amendment. Pro- 
ponents deny that such an appointment 
has anything to do with establishment 
of a state religion. Opponents note that 
Vatican City is tiny and does not merit 
an ambassador unless it is the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church that is 
being recognized. Proponents argue 
that however small it may be, Vatican 
City is a political state and other na- 

representa- 
suggest that 
relations with the 
result in divided loyalty 
s in the United States. 
out that it is in faith 


in politics that the 


tions maintain diplomatic 
tives there 
formal diplomatic 
Vatican will 
of Catholic pri 

nts point 


Opponents 


Propone 
ind morals 


Vatican 


Opponents note that the 


ind not 
niluences Catholic clergymen 
Vatican is no 
longer a “good listening post” in the 
cold Wal bec iuse the Catholic clergy is 


under close watch in Communist dom 
nated countries. Proponents hold that 
the Catholic 


international 


Church remains a great 
for the defeat of 
Opponents that 
over confirmation of 
will divide the nation 
fight against 


force 
Communism. suggest 
the controversy 
General Clark 
and weaken us in our 
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Communism. Proponents indicate that 
an understanding of the 


the danger of anti-( 


issues will 
move atholic feel- 
ing 
Aim 

To he Ip 


foe thes 


students understand the rea 


sons controversy which has 


the que stion of se nding an 


to the Vatican 


pa illel yumns out 
md i@alnst Se€ 

to the Vatican 
best interest vf the Unit 
sé nding in am 


in? Defend your 


served by 


the Vatic 


i 
ypments in 
mall size of Vatican 


} ! many nations send 
rs to Vatican City? 
question of sending an 


to Vatican City 
1 political question? Ex- 


in ambDassa lor 


us Or 


Will iumbassador_ to 
in City help us to win the cold 
’ Def 
If you were 
nst the 


eral Clark as ambassador to the 


sending in 


nd your answer 
a senator would vou 
Wr Or agai confirmation of 


? Defend your vote 


Activities 

l. Hold a 
class in which 
juestion for about 15 minutes. The dis 
followed by questions 
and comments from the class. The “ex 
perts” should consult the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature for furth- 
question 


discussion in 
+} 


round-table 


“experts” discuss the 


cussion Can be 


er information on the 
2) to Current Biog- 


2. Refer students 
General 


raphy for information about 
Mark Clark 

3. Have 
letter” their 


views on the 


“practice 
they 


students write a 
senators in which 
question of 
Vatican. 


limiting 


er their 
ambassador to the 
desirability of 
side 


sending an 


of a page 


Emphasize the 


nators to one 


if will be necessarv to cor 


rm of the letter 


The Post Office—Business or 
Service? (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 

LD) “ the 

» King’s mail service w: 

ai vlonists. Later, the 

of the United States 


( olonial peri nd the 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


Dec. ‘5, 1951 
Special Issue on Australia 

Interview of the Week: Meet Two 
Prominent Australians—Sir John Storey, 
Industralist; Albert E. Monk, Labor 
Leader 

Forum Topic of the 
“White Australia 
pro and con discussion 

The Land and the 
A survey of the 


ts people 


Week: Is the 
Policy Justified? A 
of Aus- 


“down 


People 
tralia vast land 
unde I 4 and i 
Australia’s Government and Politics: 
How Australians are governed and the 
politics that unite and divide them. 
Australia in World Affairs: Australia’s 
place as a world power in the present 
tension between E ist and West 
National Affairs Article: The Amer- 
Indian Today—A survey of the 
ms facing four million Indians 


ican 
proble 





of the 


Congress 


exclusive control 
postal service. From the first, 
has taken the attitude that the Post 
Office is intended to serve the people 
and not show a profit. Mail deliveries 
have been ( arried on by vehicles rang 
ing from the stagecoach to helicopters 
registered mail, money 
postal 


Congress 


Services include 
orders, parcel post savings 
banks, and the 
ratives” for philatelists. 
Mounting deficits have caused a re- 
examination of the service by Congress 
he Hoover Report has resulted in staff 


efficiency, 


issuance of “commemo- 


reorganization for greater 
the use of modern accounting methods, 
and the setting of rates for special serv- 
ices. The senatorial custom of approv 
ing appointment of postmasters h is not 
New increases, ap- 
proved by the last Congress, will raise 
the cost of postcards to two cents, in- 
crease the rate for special delivery and 
mail, and increase second 
class mailing rates. Wage 
postal employee Ss more than cover e@x- 
pected increases in revenue. It is be- 
lieved that will be decreased 
but not eliminated. 


been yielded rate 


registered 
increases to 


deficits 


Aim 
oO help students understand why 
the Post Office as a 

a deficit 


ch operates at 


Assignment 

A 
toward mail service in the 
the attitude 


> 


the attitude King 


ot the 
] 


lon es and 


Ompare 


taken by Congress. 


Indicate the connection between 


improvements in me transpor- 


tation and improvements in the mail 
service, 

3. Why does the Post Office op- 
erate at a deficit? Be specific. 

4. How has the Hoover Report 
helped to strengthen the postal service? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Imagine for a moment that all 
postal services in the United States 
were discontinued for a month. What 
effect would it have on life in our coun- 


2. Although the postal service op- 
erates at the community gains 
What this statement mean? Do 
you agree with it? Defend your point 


try 


loss, 


does 


of view. 

3. Should senators continue their 
custom of approving the appointment 
of postmasters? Why 

1. What steps have been taken to 
educe the deficit of thé postal service? 

5. Why does the postal service ex 
pect to continue operating at a loss de 
spite the increases in rates which have 


been granted? 


Activities 

|. Have students debate on the 
topic: “Resolved: That the postal serv- 
ice operate on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

2. The class “artist” can prepare 
drawings for a mural to decorate a post 
office. The mural can depict changes in 
transportation of mail from the stage- 
coach through the helicopter. 

3. Class poets can enlarge upon the 
veme: “Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” 

4. Students can interview business- 
men or local merchants on the effect of 
the reduced number of mail deliveries 
daily. How do the businessmen feel 
about running the post office at a loss? 
The interviewers can report to the class. 


+} 


Meet William N. Oatis (p. 4) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do Bill Oatis’ friends deny 
that he could have been a spy? 

2. What should be done to obtain 
Bill Oatis’ freedom from a Czech 


nrison? 
yrison: 


t 
THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


Europe's rege us Millions: a-4; 
d-3; e-2; f-2; g-2; h-4 
Postal Service “A. a-4; b-1]; c-2; 
f-2; g-2;: h-3; i-3; j-4. B. 1-True 
red; 3-True; 4-two. 
Ambassador to the Vatican: A. 
c-2; d-3. B. 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 4-F; 








i Entered as — d-class 
in Readers" Guide to eriodical SB 47 


Teacher Edition. $2.00 @ school year. 
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THE MILLIONTH DISPLACED PERSON 

Alexander Ranezay and his family arrive in the U. S. 
to be resettied in a country of the free world. 
(See “Europe’s Surplus Millions,” pp. 11-12) 
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Have You Heard? 
It’s A Big Year for | EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS iri 1. ccitucrntiat nT 


Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
| School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
| During the School Year 


Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 


It’s a Silver Anniversary! 
In 1952 we salute the 
art-talent-of-the-future 
for the 25th year. 

And are we proud! 


But we want you and your school and your home 


town to be proud too 
. get out that pencil... 
that what-have-you! And start on your 


chisel 


proud of your achievement. 
that brush . . . that 


entries. $15,000 in awards, 140 scholarships. 


You may enter these 27 varied classifications: 


OSs 
F. Weber Co., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
PASTELS, CHALK, CHARCOAL 
CRAYON 
Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) 
BLACK DRAWING INK 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 
COLORED DRAWING INKS 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 
COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
Eagle Pencil Compony, sponsor) 
CARTOONING 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc 
OTHER PRINTS 
FASHION-FABRIC DESIGN 


American Silk Mills, Inc., sponsor) 
GENERAL DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 


sponsor) 


sponsor) 


(McCall's Patterns 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Course, sponsor) 
POSTERS 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


Americon Art Clay Co., sponsor) 
FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY AND METALCRAFT 


HANDCRAFT 
The O-P Craft Co., 


LEATHERCRAFT 


J. C. Larson Co 


sponsor) 


sponsor) 


SUBJECT-MATTER AWARDS 
School Life, Environment, Christmas Scene 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., sponsor 


AIRBRUSH 


Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansco, sponsor 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry from each 
region 


(Strathmore Paper Co., sponsor 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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oc ai : “vy the test, both on the field and in the — entitled to an emergency according to 

sa mS) classroom you. How nice. Here’s where we start 
LEX SAY WHA ee He also says that no one is an angel changing moral codes like shirts to fit 
Hi at test time. I would like to know where a situation again. Moral standards and 


You PLEASE ~ he gets the right to say that vou can’t’ character are not things that flicker 
find an honest student anywhere! ... on and off. Either you have them or 


i There are still some good kids left you don’t, and if vou don’t have them 
sry Dolores Fleury you might as well! catch the first ele- 
x as St Michael's H. § vator down; you'll probably end up 
-.. and that’s what we mean! This let- Northampton, Mass there anvwav 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 4 . tas 
to opinion on any subject and criticism : I agree, Jerome. The social position 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We Dear Editor 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters the Oct. 31 issue waging a private war Answers to last week’s puzzle 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth with Barbara Phillips (Oct. 10 issue) 
Ave., New York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. or may I toss in a few words? LIAIS|IH BiIV/IRIN|S 
No one is an angel at test time, eh, AIRIA SIVIE 
Angels at Test Time Jerome? I presume that is personal C rs E 
Dear Editor history speaking. Saying “no one 
I have just finished reading a letter makes that a pretty broad statement, L oC 
by Jerome Oglesby in the Oct. 31 issue and like most statements of its kind 
which made my blood boil. It was _ it’s wrong. Angel isn’t the right word 
written by a so-called football player. though, for I haven't noticed many 
In it he states that God answers some of my friends wearing wings this sea- 
football players’ prayers by letting them son. The great majority of students 
cheat! do not cheat. The cheating faction is 
The truth of the matter is that God small. Any teacher who's been teach- 
helps those who try to help themselves ing long enough to get grey hairs 
If a player loves the game enough, he (about six months) can confirm that. 
will trv to learn his lessons and God Cheating is for morons only 
will not let him down when he takes So a person who seldom cheats is 


(Continued on page 24) 





Is Jerome Oglesby in his letter in 
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| ACROSS | | DOWN | The Human Side 


By Nestor Barber, Port Jervis H. S., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Prayer ending Electricity _. or DC, 
g bone Human animal %& Starred words refer to anatomy 
Roman General who Famous English boys 
despised Carthage school 2 6 7 
Hop- —e oven 4. Organ of smell 
Code Napoleon (abbr.) Tender or painful 
men opening A woman's crowning 
Fifth day of week (abbr.) glory 
American Automobile Island (abbr.) 
Association (abbr. ) New Testament (abbr.) 
Not ever Leg muscle. 
Foot digit Finger and toe protector 
21. Part-of the mouth Video. 
23. Skeleton structure Type of home permanent. 
. A failure (slang) 3. Part of foot. 
25. Walking limb This means you're sorry 
Trains run on this 20. Breakfast appliance for 
. Long Island (abbr. ) browning bread 
. Yes Backbone. 
Since Controls the body 
The Earth’s satellite Thighs when sitting 
Tame animal Human camera 
Suffix denoting inflam To acquire 
mation 32. Soldier's dining hall 
. Border or margin Smell 
Giraffe has a long one 36. Image or representation. 
Type of bean 7. Outermost surface of the 
body 


Center, heart 


Stockings 
And (Latin) Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
Pixies in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
50. Names (abbr. Latin). “ : which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
ints ‘ Ship’s bottom knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
51. Organs of hearing Your skin from the sun related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
: To. es oad : sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
i ans Si Te realy a7 — original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
» AAS See. prober (énitiats ). Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
. Thick slice. Lung disease (abbr.). 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Part of face 

. King (French) 

. Senior ( abbr.) 
Played the bagpipe 























52. Postman’s worry: flat Deacon (abbr.) 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet William N. Oatis 


Martyr to Democratic Truth 


con 


But 


Y 
a pre ss 


VLADIMIR PROCHAZKA was holding 
a table 
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not having any 
assador from Cze« hoslovakia to 


} 
ne 


R 

D weve 

} reporters were 
iml 

ind while mouthed the Communist 


re porte rs were ot 


Prison in 


is the new 
tates 
the one of their 

Dr. Prochaz 


grim Pankrac 


ughts of 
} 


onhned in 


i ft Prague 
orters were thinking of William N 


mn correspondent sentenced 
nprisonment for “hostile activities 


Asso- 


Cor 


Oatis, 


a n 


reig by 

spreading secret information.” lr 
American newspaperman 
and this writer is on 
lict 


Is ma 


as an 


pursuing his job 
ho know Bill Oatis well 
iat he could possibly be 
ew up in Marion, 


, 
i trail 


Th 


wondered 


' 
itl a spy 

gr Indiana 
him as 


remembei 
vavs had to wear glasse s 


World War II 


uring 
1 exat 


who 
how 


} 
he hy nd 
ie pnysti un mn an 
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both 


| 
consistently 


gage in sports during his s¢ 
] 
extracurricular activities 


ind at DePauw while 
ly n all 


s knowled 


University 
Was espe 
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studies 


e ot 
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and his 


Marion 


A Paragraph About Some Unknown Person 
| I Leader wal 
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m 
D 


most 


W 
te] 


e 


1 


on 





Wide World phot 


I reme mber I 
the opposite of » “spit and polish” type in the Army. He 
had a sweet smile and a quiet sense of humor 

After a year he was sent to the University of Michigan 
for advanced training in Japanese. He never did get to the 
Pacific, though, and was released from the Army about the 
time the war ended : 

In 1945 he came to New York to work in the central office 
of the Associated Press. He worked for a while on the for- 
eign desk and then was sent to London as a correspondent 
When the previous A. P. correspondent in Prague was ex- 
pelled by the Communists, Bill was sent there, in June, 1950. 
He know this would be no easy job, but newspapermen 
soldiers, go where they are sent 

e the Czechs were trying to stifle all free re- 


like 


At that time tl 
porting of what was going on in their country. Two A. P 
men had been expelled, along with a parade of other news 


countries 


risks involved 


but he dug for 
had in Marion and Indian 


from lemocratic 

was fully aware of the 

the just as he 
Ih 


apolis, in New York and London. 
The Free World Is Outraged 

April returned 

rnmental official. He drove his car 


th a gover 
police pounced upon 
The 
} 


men western 


Bil 


truth in Prague 


one night last he late from an 


Then I 


ointment wi 


ut. Secret 
n for two months 
his arrest, but 


ls or friends visit him 


DI 


ap] 


g and stepped 
fh 


Not} ing more Was seen 
finally admitted 
fic 


into the rage 
him 
Cz rovernment Czec 
Id let American of 


fic not let 
orld 


He 


bre ik his will How 


tl to 
The methods used 


months 


iin 


s retused to permit an 


Czec! 
it was plain that the secret 


vell. Bill recited a confession 
iad been forced to commit it 


gone 


, 
glasses wert 

- } 
Relations between 


ilmost to the 


len-faced. His 
— 


strained 
State Department s 
st 


but the 


d Dr. Pro 


cers retuse¢ 
wandered 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Ambassador 
to the Vatican? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should the United States establish 
an embassy at the Vatican? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 
gi AN CITY, located in Rome, is perhaps the world’s 


smallest city. It is only 108.7 acres in area. Its population 
is 1,025. It comprises only a few buildings. Yet these build 
ings include St 
Catholic religion, and the Vatican, the palace of the Pope 


who is the spiritual leader and moral lawgiver for nearly 


Peter's, the leading church of the Roman 


100.000 000 pe ple throughout the world. For that reason 
Vatican City is one of the most important cities in the world 

so important, in fact, that 38 nations send diplomatic rep 
resentatives there. 

On Oct. 20 President Truman nominated General Mark 
Clark, commander of the Fifth Army in Italy during the 
war, to be an ambassador to Vatican City. The United States 
has had no official diplomatic representative there since 
1868 

President Truman’s action was opposed in Protestant cit 
cles. The Sunday following the President’s announcement 
Protestant clergymen all over the country spoke out against 
having diplomatic relations with the Vatican 

Because the President’s nomination reached the Senate 
the day betore Congress adjourned the Senate did not act 
on it. The Senate will consider the nomination when it re 


turns to Washington in January 


Rise of the Church’s Temporal Power 

Nations do not have diplomatic relations with any other 
church or religion. Why is it that they have relations with 
the Vatican? 

The Catholic Church has always had dealings with em 
perors, kings, and governments. Moreover, the Vatican itself 
has for centuries been a temporal power—that is, a state 
as well as the administrative centre of a religious organiza 
tion. This seems complicated—and it is—but there are 
historical reasons for it 

In the first place, during the early period of the Catholic 
Church, in the third and fourth centuries A. D., the Roman 
emperors tried to suppress it. The Church won that battle—it 
finally converted the pagan emperors to Christianity. Some 
of the converted rulers tried to interfere in Church doctrine— 


R. Winsor McCay tn Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraoh 
One Side Argues: Sending an dor to Vatican vio- 
lates First Amendment, which separates church and state. 





Other Side Argues: Ambassador would be sent to Vatican 
City, a political state, not to Roman Catholic Church. 


the Church won that battle too. The Papacy held that the 
Church—which prepares man’s soul for eternity—was su- 
preme over the civil authority. It was able to make this 
argument stick for centuries because the old Roman Empire 
was collapsing from rottenness within and from barbarian 
attack without. During the Dark Ages the Church was the 
only force which could hold society together at all 

The Church became very powerful. In fact, in 800 A. D., 
the Pope made Charlemagne the successor to the Roman 


emperors, and the so-called Holy Roman Empire was born 


Decline of the Holy Roman Empire 

The Holy Roman Empire was not an effective govern- 
ment. Gradually, as national states re-emerged, the Church 
lost some of its temporal power. Some countries, such as 
England, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries, 
threw off the power of the Church in the Protestant Refor 
mation. But even as late as the early 19th century, the 
Church still had considerable temporal authority. 

This power of the Church was recognized after the Na 
poleonic wars at the peace conference in Vienna in 1815. 
The Pope was allowed to rule the Papal States, a stretch of 
land extending across the middle of Italy from Rome to the 
Adriatic 
a population of more than 3,000,000 

However, in 1848 Mazzini, an Italian patriot, set up a 
temporary republic in Rome. Pope Pius IX opposed. the 
republic, and for twenty years French troops supplied by 
Emperor Napoleon III upheld the Pope’s sovereignty in the 
Papal States. Meanwhile the rest of Italy was united in an 
independent kingdom under Victor Emmanuel II. 

After Prussia defeated France in the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, French troops had to withdraw from Rome and the 
Papal lands. However, Pius IX refused to recognize the new 
order. He preferred to remain “the prisoner of the Vatican,” 


It had an area of about 16,000 square miles with 


although he was allowed to move freely. This stalemate 
lasted for 50 years, but during that time many nations con 
tinued to send envoys to the Vatican 

Finally in 1929 the Italian government negotiated with 
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Church a “concordat” called the Lateran 


Italy recognized the temporal] authority of 
The Papacy pledged itself to maintain 


the Catholic 
Agreement 
Pope in Vatican City 


utrality in political disputes 


U. S. Relations with Vatican 

What about United States relations with the Papacy? As 
is 1787 the U. S. had consiflar representation at the 
n. In 1847 President Polk recommended formal diplo 
relations, and the next year a charge d'affaires was 
He was succeeded in 1854 by a diplomatic representa 
th the But in 1867 Congress cut off 
s for a Vatican envoy. This ended diplomatic rela- 
1940, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent 
ravlor to the’ Vatican as his “personal representa 
Pope Pius XII. Mr. Taylor remained until Decem 

1949. There has been no U. S. diplomat there since 
The Vatican has had no representative with diplomatic 
itus in Washington since 1870. But it does have an Apos- 
His duty is to act for the Vatican in matters 


rank of minister 


ic Delegate 
of Church law when U. S. priests are involved. 

Usually in presenting a pro and con discussion, Senior 
Scholastic presents the “YES” arguments in one section, and 
the “NO” arguments in another. This time we are departing 
There is general agree- 


Wide Wor ' 


Pope Pius Xli. watches TV on set presented by the French 
people. On Pope's right is French Ambassador to Vatican. 


ment on the questions involved in the dispute. We think it 
would help to keep the discussion organized if each question 
is set out, followed immediately by the “YES” and “NO’ 


arguments. 


from that practice for this reason 





1. Would ding an b dor to 
the Vatican violate the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state? 


This was the first issue raised when 
President Truman announced his deci- 
sion. The Reverend Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, the Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and the President 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, said that Mr. Tru- 
man’s decision “contravenes” this prin 
Practically all leading Protestant 

with him. But 
non-Catholics do 


ciple 
church groups agree 
Catholics and many 
not agree. Here are the arguments 


YES 

Most of the early settlers 
America to worship God in their own 
Chey had been persecuted in Eng 


came to 


way 
land because their religious views dif- 
fered from those of the “established” 
church—that 18, the Church of England, 
the state church. Therefore most settlers 
were determined to separate church and 
some of the Puritan 
a state re ligion 
yjlony, but they 


state. In Boston 
leaders tried to Impose 
on Massachusetts Bay (¢ 
iad-a revolt on their hands and 

ip the 

% ' 
prnncipte became so dee pl in 


hen 


idea 


gra umong the colonists that w 
the fr 
to write it into that document specifi- 


First 
rhids 


imers of mstitution omitted 


cally, Congress wrote it into the 
Amendment. That amendment f 
respecting 


I 
ike y law 


1 

has in 
onstitution 
nd Dr. G 


Bishop of 
t 


New York and President of the World 
Council of Churches, has called the 
President's action an “unwise, unneces- 
sary, un-American decision.” 


NO 

The question of separation of church 
and state is not remotely involved in 
this issue. 

There was a time, it is true, when the 
Catholic Church asserted its supremacy 
over the civil power. But since the rise 
of national states and the Protestant 
Reformation, the Catholic Church has 
acted on the conviction—as one Catholic 
historian says—that the Church must 
accommodate herself to many forms of 
Government if she is to “maintain her 
spiritual freedom.” 

The Catholic Church knows perfectly 
well that the U. S. would not tolerate a 
state religion. It has no intention of try 
ing to establish one, and couldn't if it 
wanted to. Therefore the real question 
is whether the U. S. desires to send a 
diplomatic representative to the Vati 
can, as do so many other countries, in- 
cluding Protestant Britain and Hindu 
India 

In any event, it should be recognized 
bv us that such an envoy would not be 
an ambassador to the Church, but to the 
secular state of Vatican City. 

It is at this point that the second 
question in the dispute arises— 

2. Would an ambassador really be an 
envoy fo a seculor state and not to a 
church? 

YES 
Catholics point out that Vatican City 


has its own flag, its own stamps, coins, 


police force, postal system, radio sta- 
tion, official daily newspaper, public 
services, and government administra- 
tion. Not only Catholics make this point. 
When the dispute arose, Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver, the famous Zionist and 
Jewish leader from Cleveland, Ohio, 
said that “whatever else it is and how- 
ever small,” Vatican City is a political 
state, and “I see no reason why the 
U. S. should not have a diplomatic rep- 
resentative there.” 


NO 


Vatican City is nowhere near as large 
as Liechtenstein (65 sq. miles), nor 
as large as Monaco - (0.59 sq. 

The U. S. does not have am- 
bassadors in those tiny countries. If 
Vatican City is really a political state, 
then on the basis of its size, the U. S. 
should not have more than a consular 
office there—if that. The fact is that 
countries send representatives there be- 
cause it is the head of a great, world- 
wide church organization. 

For the U. S. to send an ambassador 
to the Vatican, Bishop Sherrill has said, 
would place “one church in a preferen- 
tial position.” But even granting that 
Vatican City is truly a political state, 
those critics hold that diplomatic rela- 
tions with it raise a very serious ques- 
tion. It is this 


even 
miles ) 


3. Would formal diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican mean that the Catholic 
clergy in the U. S. might have a divided 
political loyalty? 


YES 


Protestants think this quite 
y point out that if the Vatican 





has a dual nature—spiritual and tem- 
poral—then the Catholic clergy may 
have a dual allegiance spirit- 
ual and political. These Protestants ask 
whether the Church direct the 
views of the clergy on international af- 
fairs. They ask whether, if diplomatic 
relations are established 
to be required to register as alien agents 
under U. S 


> 
to Rome 


can 


priests ought 


laws 


NO 
Catholics- 


and many others also— 


hasten to point out that even to ask 
such questions reveals a misunderstand- 


ing of the organization and the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. They point out 
that a priest is responsible to his bishop, 
and the bishop to the Vatican, in ques- 
tions involving faith and morals—and 
not in political matters. The Catholic 
clergy would have no political connec- 
tion with the Vatican or its diplomatic 
representative. 

If the Pope sent a Papal Nuncio to 
Washington, he would deal with the 
U. S. Government, just as any other en- 
voy does. Catholics point out that in 
Britain priests of the Church of England 
would not think of looking upon priests 
of the Catholic Church as Englishmen 
with divided loyalties, just because 
there is a Papal Nuncio in London. 
They point out that Britain has diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican because 
Britain finds it practical and expedient 
to do so, regardless of the fact that Brit- 
ain is overwhelmingly Protestant. 

But the point of expediency raises 
still another question. It is this— 


4. Should the U. S. have an ambassa- 
dor at the Vatican because it is a good 
“listening post’ in the cold war? 

YES 
The Catholic 


greatest forces against Communism—all 


Church is one of the 


over the world. It has wide sources of 
information. Therefore—if for 
reason—the U. S. should have a 
sentative there. 

President Truman, in explaining the 
need for an ambassador, said it would 
serve not only “the purposes of diplo- 
macy and also 
“would assist in coordinating the effort 
to combat the Communist menace.” In 
the 
Cushing, 


no other 


repre 


humanitarianism,” but 


welcoming the President's action, 
Most Reverend Richard |] 
Catholic Archbishop of Boston, agreed. 
He said it the 
Vatican State as one of the great inter- 
national forces for the defeat of Com- 
munism on a world-wide basis.” 


means “recognition of 


NO 

The Vatican might at one time have 
been a good “listening post,” but it is 
doubtful whether it is now getting as 
much, or as good, information from be 


hind the Iron Curtain as our diplomatic 
corps and our own intelligence service 
Soviet-dominated countries have put the 
Catholic clergy under tight restriction 
and constant watch. Many high Catho- 
lic leaders are in jail—Cardinal Mind- 
zenty, in Hungary, and Archbishop 
Beran, in Czechoslovakia, for example 
In this may do the 
Church a great disservice--and the 
Catholic clergy in Soviet satelite 
suggest that an 
» the Vati- 


situation, it 


coun- 


tries great harm—to 


ambass ador sh yul i 
can to get information 

The Communists 
fended their 
officials by 
“spies.” After 
nouncement, the 
Europe immediately said he had proved 
the Vatican in “espionage 
center.” 

It was noticeable that in expressing 
satisfaction at the President’s move, the 
official Vatican L’Os 
servatore Romano mention 
about “coordinating the effort” against 
communism. It said only that a U. S 
ambassador would aid in the collabora 
tion for “the peace and well-being ot 


have a'w ivs de- 
trials of Church 
them of being 
Truman's an- 
press in 


phony 
accusing 
President 
Communist 


was truly 


newspaper the 
made no 


nations.” 

As a matter of fact, those who sup 
port the President on the “listening 
post” theory have probably not asked 
themselves this question- 


5. Would not an ambassador help the 
Communists rather than hurt them, by 
creating a great division of opinion in 
the American people? 


YES 
Anyone who has read about the 
Catholic, anti-foreign “Know-Nothing 


anti 


7 


political party just betore the Civil War, 
anvone who remembers the Ku Klux 
Klan movement in the 1920s, anyone 
who recalls the bitter divisions in the 
U. S. when Al Smith, a Catholic, ran 
for President in 1928, probably felt a 
shudder at the immediate reaction to 
the President's announcement. 

True, there has been very little anti- 
Catholic feeling so far. Very few people 
have resorted to anti-Catholic language 
sending an 
could rise 


in giving reasons against 
ambassador. But bigotry 
again. The Communists would just love 
to see America gripped in a religious 
dispute that would spill over into poli- 
tics. This would suit them right down 
to the ground. 

Any situation that creates bitter divi- 
sion among us as a people is made to 
order for the Communists. And while 
we are divided they will do their best 
to keep us that way. They will plant 
propaganda on each side and play each 
side against the other. 


NO 


here is little danger of anti-Catholic 
feeling today as a result of sending an 
ambassador, if the people really under 
stand what is involved. The U. S. had 
consular representation at the Vatican 
for sixty years and a minister there fou 
nearly twenty, and it did not provoke 
hysteria. 

In his biography, former Secretary of 
State Cordel] Hull has testified how use 
ful it was to have Myron Taylor at the 
Vatican to get the ideas of the Church 
on a just peace. It would be useful once 
again to have an accredited envoy there 
to discuss wavs of bringing peace and 
happiness and well-being to this sorely 


troubled world 


INP photo 


General Mark Clark (right), nominated by President Truman as our ambassador 


to Vatican City, with his son, Maj 


William Clark, veteran of Korea fighting. 





Postage rates go up and up, but the 
postal deficit remains bigger than ever 


he Post Office— 


usiness 


“Postman’'s friend” is this V.L.V. (very light 


or Service? 


\ “ 


vehicle), 


nicknamed “velv,"’ now being introduced in eight cities. 
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American colonists did not like the high 
postage rates. In fact, the high cost of 
the King’s mail service was one of the 
injustices that led the colonies to re- 
volt against England 


The No-profit Rule 


On July 26, 1775, almost a year be- 
Declaration of Independence 
was signed, the American Continental 
Congress set up its own national Post 
Office. For Postmaster General it picked 
a gentleman from Philadelphia, Mr 
Benjamin Franklin. Later the Conti- 
nental decided that if Mr. 
Franklin’s postal service did happen to 
should be 


fore the 


Congress 

show any profit, the money 

used for “new post offices and 

Clearly the Continental Con- 
] 


gress was against using the mail serv- 


post 


routes.” 


ice to produce government revenue 
The Constitution in 1789 gave the 

new United States Government a postal 

monopoly. No one else, it said, could 

establish post ffices and post roads.” 

At that time the U. S. had 75 

13 States. Rates for letters 


30 miles or 


post 


offices in the 


} ‘ 


| 
5b ents for 1ess 


vegan at 
ind went up to 25 cents for letters going 
in 400 miles. 
| ars the U. S. Post 
There were many 

a good thing 

who said the 

De spending its 
ails out to distant 


In 1851 Ce 


established the 


meress 


the prin 
ld 


uu seek 


The 1851 law lowered the postage 
rate to 3 cents for all letters going up 
to 3,000 miles, 6 cents for longer dis- 
tances. In addition the law ordered the 
Postmaster General not to discontinue 
any mail route just because it was un- 
profitable. Ever since then, acting on 
that “Service First” principle, the U. S. 
Post Office has taken mail to even our 
farthest outposts, although it meant 
great expense. For example, the first 
letters to Alaska cost the Post Office 
about $450 each to transport—and had 
only 3-cent stamps on them! 


The Mail Takes Wings 
It has always been the policy of the 
Post Office Department to use new in- 
ventions to speed up mail delivery, 
even if it meant increased costs. From 
the earliest days until the 1830s, most 
mail was carried by stagecoach. As late 
at 1832 it took 20 hours of driving to 
carry mai! the 140 miles between Phila- 
delphia and Washington. These have 
been some of the landmarks in speed- 
ing the mail 
In 1813, just six years after Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont went into service as 
the first steam-driven vessel on the 
Hudson River, the Post Office began 
sending mail down the rivers of Amer- 
), S. mail was pro- 
pelled across the ocean by steam for 
the first time in 1819 aboard the SS 
Savannah, which made the crossing to 
id in just 27 days 
In 1834 Postmaster Gener il William 
} sug- 
new railroads 
nsport mail. Within a few 
re carrying the bulk of 


ica on steamboats. | 


innual report, 


li is 


nation’s 


> m iil 
1847 the Post Office 
» stamps. Before then post- 
tter liad to be paid in 


post office. 


issued its 
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In 1859 a new mail service to the 
West began—the Pony Express. Over 
the 2,000 miles between St. Louis and 
Sau Francisco 190 
set up, with 500 horses 


stations were 
Eighty riders 
speeded across the plains, picking up 
fresh horses at the way Buf 
falo Bill was one of them; he once set 
1 record by riding 384 miles without 
stopping except to change 
Stagecoaches had made the St. Louis- 
San Francisco trip in three weeks. The 
Pony Express cut the time to 10 days 
But in 1861 a telegraph line was put 
through to San Francisco, and the Pony 


Way 


stations 


horses 


Express was needed no more 

In 1913 the Post Office bought its 
first motor-driven trucks and cars 

In 1918, fifteen years after 
Wright brothers first went aloft at Kitty 
Hawk, air mail began. 

In 1947, at Los Angeles, the Post 
Office began using helicopters to carry 
mail to and from the airport and the 
suburbs 


the 


Expanding Postal Service 


In addition to carrying the mail 
faster over the years, the Post Office has 
offered more and better services. At 
first, for example, a letter addressed to 
Mr. Jones in New York was taken only 
as far as the New York post office. If 
Mr. Jones wanted the letter delivered 
to his door, he had to pay 2 cents more 
to a special messenger. But in 1863 
Congress ordered the Post Office to 
deliver mail without charge to homes 
in cities. In 1896 country areas got 
their due: Rural Free Delivery began. 

These have been some of the many 
other services added by the Post Office 
over the years: 

Registered mail—for valuables which 
the Post Office guarantees will reach 
their destination—began in 1355. 

Money orders were first sold in 1864. 
A money order can be bought in al- 
most any amount, sent any where in the 

The Post 
300,000,000 


cashed there 


about 


country, and 


Office now sells 


First coast-to-coast airmail flight, from 


money orders a year, worth $4,600,- 
000,000. j 

In 1875 the United States and 21 
other countries formed a Universal 
Postal Union to simplify exchange of 
mail among different nations. The 
Union is now a specialized agency of 
the United Nations and has 88 mem- 
bers, more than any other U. N. agency. 

Parce] post service—carrying pack 
ages as well as letters and cards—be- 
gan in 1913, and air parcel post in 
1948 

Even a list 


' - 
snow ce 


ot all these services does 
not full Post 
Office’s work. It has its own police force 


extent of the 

inspectors who guard the mail from 
robbery and have made it practically 
100 per cent safe. The department buys, 
and operates all kinds of vehicles to 
carry the mail—trucks, bicycles, heli 
copters, motor scooters, and even dog 
sleds for Alaska 

And the department has a special 
philatelic division for stamp collectors 
Every year Congressmen introduce bills 
calling on the department to issue com- 
memorative stamps for some occasion 
or other. Many bills pass, with or with- 
out the Post Office’s approval, and the 
department then must design the new 
stamps, have them engraved and print- 
ed, and finally sell them. In 1951 Con- 
gress authorized five “commemoratives.’ 
The newest, in memory of the Battle of 
Brooklyn which took place during the 
Revolution, will be out on Dec. 10. 


Post Office Is Big Business 


Thus today the Post Office is a big 
business, one of the biggest anywhere. 
These statistics, for the fiscal year 1950, 
give some idea of its size 

The department handled 46,063,737,- 
000 separate pieces of mail. That is 
equal to 297 pieces for every man, 
woman, and child in the country 

It had 41,464 post offices and about 
500,000 employees about the same as 
the population of Cincinnati 

It took in $1,678,000,000 from the 


United Air Lines 
San Francisco to Hazlehurst, Long 


Island, was flown on Feb. 22, 1921. The flight took 33 hours and 20 minutes. 


» Dept 


in 1847. 


First U. S. stamps were issued 


$2,224,000,000, 
person in 


or 


spent 
the 


tor 


public. It 
about $15 
country 

That last statistic brings us tace to 
face with the postal deficit. The fact 
that there is one is not surprising. The 
Post Office Department has balanced 
its budget in only 13 of the last 100 
years. Nevertheless, many persons often 
say that the Post Office should be run 
“more like a business” and make money, 
or at least break even 


every 


Big Business with a Deficit 


As it is run now, the Post Office is 
different from an ordinary private busi- 
ness in many ways. First of all there is 
its basic principle: Service First. If a 
private company carried the mail and 
found it was losing heavily on service 
to Alaska, it would quickly drop that 
service; but the Post Office cannot. The 
Post Office helps the public get in- 
formation cheaply by setting low rates 
for “second class mail”--newspapers and 
magazines. The Post Office estimates 
that it costs about $200,000,000 a year 
now to distribute newspapers and maga- 
zines, and the publishers pay only $40,- 
000,000 in postage. 

Again, the Post Office helps strength- 
en American air lines by subsidies— 
paying them more for carrying air mail 
than it really costs. This subsidy 
amounts to about $50,000,000 a year. 
And the department spends about $80,- 
000,000 a year carrying mail free for 
Government agencies, members of Con- 
gress, and other officials 

This free mailing privilege for offi- 
cials began in our early days. It was first 
granted by Congress in 1776 to private 
soldiers in service, and was gradually 
extended. In 1873 Congress abolished 
the privilege entirely, but certain fea- 
tures were later restored. During World 
War II Congress gave free mail privi- 
leges to men and women in the Armed 
Forces. At present the privilege is au- 
thorized only for men in combat areas. 

Unlike a business, the Post Office 
cannot decide how much to charge its 
customers. Congress sets postage rates, 
and it keeps them low. For example, a 
post card costs the Government about 
2.8 cents to make and handle, so even 
after the increase to 2 cents the Post 
Office will lose money on them. 

Finally, the Post Office cannot al- 
ways pick the employees it desires, and 
it cannot pay them what it wants. Post- 
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Pity the postman with a load 


like this 


deficit? “The Hoover Commission,” the 
group headed by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover which investigated Government 
cticiency from 1947 to 1949, made 
these broad recommendations: First, 
rearrange the Postmaster General's top 
staff for greater efficiency. Second, use 
modern accounting methods. 
Third Post Office to set rates 
for special services, such as registered 
and special delivery mail and money 
orders, which will make those services 
pay for themselves. Fourth, get the Post 
Office out of politics by ending the re- 
Senate confirmation for 


business 
allow the 


quirement ot 
postmasters 
Che last of these four proposals has 
The Senate has 
to give up its right to 


gotten nowhere so far 
been unwilling 
t 


confirm postmasters and according to 


Washington little 
chance that it will surrender this privi- 
lege 

The the 
Hoover Commission have been accepted 
Administration and ¢ The 
Post Office Department now has a more 


1 
observers there 1s 


other proposals made by 


by the mgress 


efficient organization and more modern 


iecounting methods. It has a research 
king for ways to cut 
General has 


Postmaster 


it to set increased rates for spe 


ervices, if he finds the Post Office 


money exce ssivel\ 

these~gains in effi 
likelv to make more 
! in the deficit. So in April 
Postmaster General Donaldson 


reducing serv 


even 


seem 


Save nonev Db 
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dered most city postmasters 


only one deliverv a dav instead 


eral other econ 


about $70 


000.000 nd ¢ public pro 


tested these curtailments in service so 


inv further cuts in service 


Office Dept 


Old-fasnioned way of delivering mail is still best in rural idaho in winter. 


Ne rane 


New push cart is latest in mail bags. 


The Rates Go Up 


The alternative left was to raise rates 
Early this year President Truman asked 
Congress to imecrease postal charges 
1 to bring in an extra $340,000 
That would leave the deficit 
it only about $160,000,000 a 
just about what it ought to be said Mr 
fruman ill the free and 
below-cost services the Post Office per- 


noug 
OUO a vear 
year 


i msidering 


I ms 
rhe rat 


he rate increase bill passed by Con- 
gress reduces the postal deficit, but it 

nowhere near producing the 
revenue that the President was 
needed. Besides doubling the post card 


said 
rate, it increases the price of spec ial 
delivery tor letters from 15 to 20 cents 
ind raises the 4 ost ot some other spe- 
cial services such as registered letters. 
Parcel post < harge s will also go up. The 
bill also provides a 10 per cent increase 
starting next April in second class rates 
tor magazines and newspapers, and 10 
per cent more in each of the two years 
tollowing—a total of 30 per cent, in- 
stead of the 100 per cent increase re- 
quested by President Truman. Educa- 
tional and religious publications do not 
have to pay higher second class rates 
under the bill 

Altogether the Congressional measure 
is expected to add only $177,000,000 
to postal revenues every year. But Con- 
gress also voted the latest in its series 
of salary increases for postal employees. 
That will cost $252,000,000 a year, 
so the fight on the deficit actually lost 
ground in 1951. 

The best guess is that the Post Office 
will be operating at a loss for a long 
time to come. But at least we can be 
sure, as Herodotus said, that “Neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” 





Five million human beings—mankind’s 


greatest natural resource—are going 


to waste in Western Europe 


kurope’s 


Surplus 
Millions 


HE United States welcomed to 

i its shores last week Alexander 

Ranezay, an immigrant from Eu- 
rope. As he stepped from the gang- 
plank of the United States military 
transport General Muir in New York 
City, Mr. Ranezay was greeted by the 
Mayor and a score of other public 
officials. Newspapermen were on hand 
to interview him. Cameramen were 
present to report the story on film. 
Later he was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon reception. 

The arrival of Mr. Ranezay and his 
family—refugees from Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia—might have been no 
different from the coming of the 1,27 
other displaced persons aboard the 
General Muir. Like Mr. Ranezay, they 
too were seeking a new life in the New 
World. But Mr. Ranezay was cast by 
fate into a role of international promi- 
nence. He has an unusual distinction. 

Alexander Ranezay is the millionth 
refugee from Europe to be resettled 
overseas by the Internationa] Refugee 
Organization. 


Surplus People Means Poverty 


Since the end of World War II 
about 2,000,000 people from Western 
European countries have moved to new 
homes overseas. But the problem of 
Europe’s surplus millions is far from 
being solved. 

United Nations population scientists 
estimate that there are in Western 
Europe today 5,000,000 more inhabi- 
tants than its economy can support. 
Italy alone reports a surplus of 3,000,- 
000 people. West Germany is figured 


i 1 Natior 


A new life is starting for the Austrian refugees aboard 
this 1. R. O. train, but not for the man who is left behind. 


to have an excess of 1,500,000 people 
Another half a million are in Austria, 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Malta. 

In World War II, no fewer than 
15,250,000 Europeans killed. 
This figure includes 5,670,000 military 
losses and close to 10,000,000 civilians, 
among them 6,000,000 Jews extermi- 
nated by the Nazis. 

During these war years, 12,000,000 
Europeans were born. Thus by the 
end of the war, Europe's population 
decreased only 3,000,000. And _ since 
the end of the the combined 
population of the six over-populated 
Western Europe (Italy, 


were 


war, 


countries in 


West Germany, Austria, Gre ce, the 


Netherlands, and Malta) has increased 
by 7,000,000. 

Moreover, victims of Communist 
tyranny are fleeing to Western Europe 
in ever-increasing numbers, swelling 
the already over-populated countries. 

Over-population in Western Europe 
has created serious problems, both 
economic and political. Economically, 
it is the cause of a steadily dropping 
standard of living. Large numbers of 
people are permanently unemployed. 
Heavy taxes have to be paid by wage- 
earners and property owners to support 
the jobless. Lower incomes mean lower 
purchasing power and a limited intey- 
nal market for consumers’ goods. 

Politically, over-population creates a 
breeding ground for communism. Com- 
munist propaganda thrives on poverty 
and discontent. 


Where Can They Go? 


Where can the “surplus” people of 
Western Europe go? There are sev 
eral countries where manpower is lack 
ing and where additional labor is need 
ed for development. 

Studies by United Nations experts 
reveal that Australia can and is willing 
to absorb some 200,000 newcomers a 
year; New Zealand, 10,000 a year; 
Canada, 150,000 a vear. Countries of 
Latin America (specifically Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela) are ready to ac 
cept jointly 140,000 immigrants a vear. 

The United States, under the exist 
ing immigration quotas for citizens of 
the Western European countries with 
surplus populations, can admit 36,600 
annually. 

Within Western Europe itself, tor 
eign workers are wanted by Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Britain, and espe 
cially France. Because of her low 
birth-rate, France could take in as many 
as 40,000 immigrants a year. 

Since the war’s end, about 2,000,000 
Western Europeans have found homes 
in foreign lands. Some went 
established immigration quotas, others 
under special two-way arrangements 
between countries. Most of these mi 
grants went to Australia, Canada, and 
the United States. But, as already 
stated, there are still more than 
5,000,000 “excess” people in Western 
Europe today (Turn page) 


under 
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Int. Refugee Organization 


Iwo specialized 
United Nations have 
studies of the population problem the 
Organization 
Labor 


agencies f the 
made extensive 
International Refugee 

I.R.O.) and the Internat 
Organization (1.L.O.) 

The International Refugee 
tion was established by the l N. in 
luly, 1947, to find homes for and render 
tid to displaced persons up- 
rooted by war and totalitarianism. The 
I.R.O. is scheduled to end its operations 
m December 31 

Between July 1, 1947 and July 3}, 
1951, the I.R.O. resettled in new 
places a total of 965,206 persons. Of 
these, the largest numbers have been 
eceived by the United States (288,- 
195), Australia (178,065), Israel (122,- 
476), and Canada (110,443). Smaller 
numbers have been resettled in Britain 
$5,955), France (38,249), Argentina 

31,861 Brazil) (26,391) Belgium 
22.440), and Venezuela 16,990). 
In the same period, 72,501 persons 
returned to their 


ynal 


Organiza- 


persons 


have been former 
countries of residence 

The cost of the I.R.O. program has 
been borne by the contributions of 18 
member governments. A total of $395,- 
533,393 has been received in contribu- 
tions during the four vears 1947-1951. 
The United States has been the largest 
contributor to the I.R.O., having given 
$237,116,355, or 60 per cent of the 


contributions received 


Int. Labor Organization 


the International 
founded in 


The other agency 
Labor Organization, 
1919 under a provision otf the Versailles 
Treaty. It survived World War II and 
became a specialized agency of the 
U. N. in 1946. The 
[.L.O. is to improve working conditions 
years it has 


was 


purpose of the 


n all countries. For many 
been interested in migration as a pos- 
solution to unemployment and 
areas of the 


sible 
low wages in various 
world 

Since the International Refugee Or 
is about to wind up its ac- 
tivities, the United Nations directed 
the International Labor Office to tackle 
the problem of over-population in West- 


gamzation 


ern Europe 

Accordingly, the I.L.O. sponsored a 
special conference on migration which 
was held in Naples Italy, from Oc- 
tober 2 to October 16. It was attended 
by delegates from 27 countries as well 
from non-govern 
mental welfare agencies. None of the 
Communist countries was represented 

At this I.L.O 
sented a plan for the resettlement over 
seas of 1,700,000 Western Europeans 
during the next five years at a cost of 


about $100,000,000. 


as representatives 


conference the pre- 


The ILL.O. plan received strong 
support from Britain, Norway, Den 
mark, and West Germany. The United 
States delegation, however, refused to 
back the plan. It approved the idea 
of migration but objected to having 
the [.L.O. handle the project. 


Why We Objected 


Why? The reason grows out of the 
recently passed Mutual Security Act. 
Under this Act, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (E.C.A.) is 
authorized to spend $10,000,000 on 
migration projects 

But—and this is an important “but”— 
the Act also includes a provision (orig- 
inally®sponsored by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada) that this money is 
not to be made available “to any inter- 
national organization which has in its 
membership any Communist, Com- 
munist-dominated, or Communist-con- 
trolled country.” 

And that lets the I.L.O. out. True, 
Soviet Russia is not a member of the 
1.L.0., but five Soviet satellite coun- 
tries are, and so is Yugoslavia. 

Consequently, the I.L.O. 
plan was shelved. Instead, the confer- 
ence adopted a resolution to create a 
“consultative council on European mi- 
gration.” This advisory body was em- 
powered merely “to study the needs 
and opportunities for migration” and 
“to make suggestions to governments.” 
It was not authorized to undertake mi- 
gration operations itself. No votes were 
cast in opposition to the resolution. 
But three countries—Australia, Canada, 
and the U.S.—abstained from voting. 


The Strait Jacket Tightens 


Many of the delegates expressed re- 
grets at the results of the conference. 
It was a particularly bitter blow to the 
representatives of the over-populated 
Western European countries. 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor, “Five million Europeans who 
had hoped for some practical measures 
of release from the strait jacket of 
over-population in their own countries 
will have to console themselves 
with further expressions of sympathy 


five-vear 


now 


and understanding.” 

The magazine Commonweal re¥erred 
to the conference as a case of “tragic 
inaction, fatal delay.” It pointed out 
that “Our stake in European revival is 
as pressing There is the draw- 
back of surplus people in Europe with 
a number of under-populated lands 
throughout the globe. There are millions 
of anti-totalitarians with talents, skills, 
and a determination to make the most 


is ever 


of a chance for a new start in life.” 
The New York Times, in an editorial 
entitled “A Disappointing Conference,” 
urged the U. S. Government to produce 
a migration policy in cooperation with 


other nations. “Time is of the essence,” 
it declared. “We have a deep and 
abiding interest in a socially stable 
Europe whose surging and surplus pop- 
ulations threaten that stability.” 


We Face a Challenge 


There are several bills before Con- 
gress to admit more immigrants to the 
U. S. One, introduced by Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New 
York), calls for the admission of 50,000 
talians over a five-year period. “This,” 
he recently explained, “is to be only 
the beginning of an _ internationally 
concerted effort to distribute at least 
a part of Europe’s refugees and _ sur- 
plus population among countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and Australia— 
with the U. S. once again taking the 
lead in this venture, a lead consistent 
with and worthy of our traditions and 
our present responsibilities.” 

Another bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative J. K. Javits (Liberal-Republi- 
can, New York), provides for the ad- 
mission in the next five years of 500,- 
000 foreign workers possessing skills 
needed in the U. S. Preference is to 
be given to “the surplus working forces 
of those European nations cooperating 
in the European recovery and mutual 
security programs.” 

Congressman Javits calls attention 
to the fact that manpower resources in 
the United States will be seriously 
strained by the defense mobilization 
program. He estimates that 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 additional workers will be 
required in the next few years. 


What do YOU think? Should the 
United States open its gates wider to 
admit more immigrants from the over- 
populated countries of Europe? Un- 
doubtedly, this question will be widely 
discussed in the months to come. 
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Europe Wants More Help 


Western Europe is calling for 
more economic help from Uncle 
Sam. Our allies in Europe are run- 
ning short of funds to buy raw ma- 
terials they need for rearmament. 

U. S. officials are considering a shift 
in our aid-to-Europe program. Congress 
has voted $6,000,000,000 for aid to 
Europe. All but about a billion dollars 
was set aside for supplying arms to 
Europe and for helping Europe in 
‘ease its arms output. The rest 

$1,022,000,000) is for economic aid 
This fund would be available for West 
ern Europe to purchase such materials 
as coal, cotton, other supplies 
needed for its industries and farm pro- 
duction. 

Britain has said it must cut imports 
by about $1,000,000,000 a year. France 
has plans to cut imports by $325,000,- 
000 a year. Reducing imports will re- 
duce their ability to produce arms and 
equipment for troops needed by Gen 
Eisenhower in defending Western Eu- 
rope under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Reducing imports will also lower living 
standards. 

France wants $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 in a hurry. Britain’s needs are 
estimated at $300,000,000. Prime Min 
ister Winston Churchill of Great Britain 
is coming to the U. S. in January. He is 
éxpected to outline the sort of help 
Britain wants from the U. S. Already, 


Churchill has claimed that Britain has 
particularly strong claims on the U. S 
The U.-S. has an 

Britain. This 
Isles automati 


for aid. The reason 
atomic 
means that the British 
would come under attack in any 


was involved. 


bomber base In 
cally 
war in which the U. S. 

Last week U. S. officials said they are 
considering cutting military aid to Eu- 
$550,000,000 and using that 
sum to increase economic aid 

What's Behind It: After World Wat 
II, in war-torn Europe, many factories 
and mines were idle, food was searce, 
and the nations lacked dollars to buy 
raw materials to get things going again 
In 1948, the U. S. began to send West- 
ern Europe billions of dollars worth of 
food, fuel, farm equipment, machinery, 
and industrial raw materials under the 
Marshall Plan. Production increased. A 
year ago Western Europe was well on 
the road to recovery. 

Now the bottom threatens to drop 
out of that recovery. With all countries 
trying to buy oil, steel, and other ma- 
terials needed for defense, prices of 
such goods have risen fast. Prices of 
European exports have also gone up, 
but not so fast. The result is that the 
European countries are having a hard 
time paying for the goods that must be 
imported for rearmament 

The economic crisis has caused a re 
study of the economic effect of the 
North Atlantic Treaty rearmament pro 
gram. A committee headed by W 


rope by 


NEWEST GADGET for sky-writing is this German super-spotlight projector for 


beaming advertisements into the 


night 


sky. Cannon-like projector—named 


“astralux’’—is 36 ft. long and can beam a light of 4,500,000 candle-power to a 


height of 16,500 ft. The ad, 


projected 


against clouds, appears on 


2,500,000 sq. ft. of sky, can be seen from points eight miles away. Possible 
use for the projector is beaming messages of freedom into sky cbovo ‘ron Curtain. 
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Averell Harriman and including all 
NATO nations is expected to report on 
this problem next month. The commit- 
tee is trying to adjust the defense pro 
gram to meet each individual nation’s 
ability to pay. 


They Were Real Buddies 


Two U.S. flyers who “blacked 
out’ for lack of oxygen owe their 
lives to the devotion and skill of 
their buddies 

High over North Korea, Capt. John 
L. Paladino of Little Rock, Ark., was 
bringing his F-84 Thunderjet back from 
The ship began zig-zagging 
crazily, diving, then climbing almost 
straight up. Finally Paladino heeded 
radio orders to “snap out of it.” He 
brought the plane to a level course. 
Then he lost consciousness. Something 
had gone wrong with the oxygen sys 
tem of his plane 

Two daring fellow-flyers slid the 
wingtips of their planes under the edge 
of the wings of Paladino’s ship. By tilt- 
ing the wings, they steered his ship 
back to friendly territory and down to a 
low enough altitude so that Paladino 
could get his breath again. He landed 
safely. 

The pals who brought him in were 
Capt. Jack R. Miller of Dayton, O., and 
First Lieut. Wood S. Arthur of Little 
Rock. 

Lieut. J. E. Pritchett of Columbus, 
Ohio, a Navy pilot, was almost over 
come by carbon monoxide during a 
training flight. Two other Navy pilots, 
Lt. W. C. Shroyer of Strasburg, Ohio, 
and R. R. Merritt of Indianapolis, saw 
he was in trouble. Pritchett, half- 
conscious, followed the hand signals of 
Merritt, who flew alongside him, and 
the lead of Shrover, who got in front 
of him 

Guiding him by 


a raid 


shouts and hand 


Wide World photo 
Photo taken from inside super sky-writ- 
ing machine shows stencil cut-out that 
provides the advertising message. ‘‘Man- 
from-Mars" suit and thick asbestos 
gloves protect operator from the intense 
heat generated by the electric arcs. 








w“ Ww 
Anthony Eden reports at British For- 
eign Office. Seal shows Lord Grey, 
foreign secretary from 1905 to 1916. 


If vou had to pick the handsomest 

umong leaders in world affairs 

da poll of British tailors reveals 

that he is also the tall, 

elegant Anthony Eden would prob- 
ibly lead the candidates 

Anthony Eden is Britain's foreign 


best dressed 





NEW SMAKER- 





Britain’s Global Expert 


secretary. This is the third time he 
holds that office , 

Eden comes from Britain’s aristoc- 
racy. His  great-great-grandfather 
Sir Robert Eden, was governor of 
Maryland before the Revolution. 
Anthony's first name is Robert, too 
but he never uses that name. His 
father is a baronet (one of the minor 
nobility). While still in his teens, 
he was an officer in World War I 
(the youngest officer of his rank in 
the British Army). He was injured in 
a poison gas attack in 1917. 

Like many sons of the gentry, 
Eden studied at Eton and Oxford, 
then went right into politics. In 
1923 (one vear out of college) he 
seat in Parliament and he 
has been in Parliament ever since. 

He was a sort of “boy wonder” in 
foreign affairs. When he was still in 
his 20s he became parliamentary 
secretary to the foreign secretary, 
with heavy responsibility for deal 
Parliament in foreign af- 
fairs. In 1935 he was appointed 
foreign secretary. Then 38 years of 
ige, he was the youngest man to 
hold the office since 1851. 

Eden 1938 because 
he disagreed with Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s policy of giv- 
ing in to Hitler's demands in order 
to keep peace with Germany. But, 
two vears later, Winston Churchill 
became prime minister and named 
Eden foreign secretary again. He 
served until the Labor party won 
power in 1945. 

In last month’s general election, 
the Conservatives Churchill, 
the new prime minister, chose Eden 
as foreign minister. Eden is also 
deputy prime minister. He would 
probably become prime minister if 
Churchill (nearly 77 years old) de 
cides to step down. 


won a 


ing with 


resigned in 


won 








him 100 miles 


where he 


waving, they brought 
to a Columbus, O., airport 
somehow got down his landing wheels 
ind made a perfect landing. He was 
unconscious before the plane rolled to 


a stop. Doctors revived him. 


Peron Won (Of Course) 


To nobody's surprise, Argentina 
has reelected Juan D. Peron as 
president for another term of six 
years. 

He polled about 65 per cent of the 
vote. When he first ran for president 
six years ago, he received about 55 per 
cent. 


In this month’s elections his party, 
the Peronistas, also won all the Senate 
seats and all but 14 of the 149 seats in 
the lower house of Argentina’s legis- 
lature. Peronistas won all the governor- 
ships of Argentina’s provinces and the 
party controls all the provincial legisla- 
tures. 

What's Behind It: Even the defeated 
Radical party admitted that the voting 
on election day was peaceful and 
honest. But opposition parties could 
not campaign freely, correspondents on 
the scene reported. Newspapers, radio, 
and television told only the Peronistas’ 
side of the story. In many places the 
police refused to permit opposition ral- 


lies. Some political opponents of Peron 
were jailed. Opposition parties were 
forbidden to unite and form a single 
anti-Peron slate of candidates. Could 
elections held under such conditions be 
considered as democratic or free elec- 
tions? 


Democracy for Nepal 


A peaceful revolution has brought 
a democratic government to Nepal 
for the first time in its history. 

Nepal is a little-known country high 
in the Himalaya Mountains. It is 
wedged between China and India. Its 
7,000,000 people are practically cut off 
from the outside world. 

More than a century ago the king 
gave up his power to the rich and in- 
fluential Rana family. Ever since then, 
the eldest male member of the Rana 
family has been prime minister and the 
real boss of Nepal. Members of the 
Rana family held most of the positions 
in the cabinet. The king became a sort 
of honored prisoner. 

A tew years ago, the Nepali Congress 
party was formed. It demanded a demo 
cratic This month the 
party succeeded in forcing the Rana 
family out of power. A new cabinet, 
tormed by the Congress party, pledged 
civil rights and other reforms for the 
people. 

rhe king keeps his throne. For the 
first time in a century he has something 
to say about the running of Nepal, al- 
though the chief power rests with the 


new cabinet. 


government 


Atomic Nobel Awards 


Four ‘‘architects of the Atomic 
Age” won this year’s Nobel Prizes 
in science. 

The physics awards went to-two Eu- 
ropeans who in 1932 built the first 
man-made atom smashing machine. By 
bombarding the lithium atom with 
atomic particles, they turned lithium 
into helium—the first time man had suc- 
ceeded in changing one chemical ele- 
into another. Small amounts of 

energy were released in the 


ment 
atomic 
process. 

The two men are Sir John Cockcroft, 
director of the British atomic research 
center at Harwell, England; and Prof. 
E. T. S. Walton, of Trinity College in 
Dublin, Ireland. Their work was im- 
portant for later research in the atomic 
field. 

The chemistry award went to two 
Americans who went a step farther by 
producing brand-new, man-made ele- 
ments in atom smashers. Only a few 
year ago, scientists believed there could 
not possibly be more than 92 elements, 
uranium being the heaviest. But Dr. 
Edwin M. McMillan and Dr. Glen T. 
Seaborg of the University of California 





produced six artificial elements heavier 
than uranium. One of them, plutonium, 
turned out to be useful in making 
atomic bombs. The two men share the 
chemistry prize. 

Alfred Nobel, the Swedish-born in- 
ventor of dynamite, established the 
Nobel Prizes. The awards are paid from 
the interest on a $9,000,000 trust fund 
which he left for the purpose when he 
died in 1896. 

This year’s awards are equal in value 
to $32,357. In chemistry and physics, 
the members of the winning “teams” 
will divide the awards equally. 

The Swedish Academy of Science se- 
lects the physics and chemistry winners. 

The Swedish Academy of Literature 
gave the Nobel prize for Literature to 
Par Lagerkvist, a Swedish author. One 
of his books, Barabbas, has become a 
best-selling novel in Europe and _ re- 
cently has been translated into English. 
it is the story of the thief whose place 
Christ took on the cross. 

The Caroline Institute of Medicine in 
Stockholm, Sweden, selected Dr. Max 
Theiler for the Nobel prize in medicine. 


t----------------- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
The Romans Got Around 


roe 


Iceland is an independent re- 
public. In 1944, during World War 
Il, it broke away from Denmark 
when the mother country was over- 
run by the Germans. Today Iceland 
is a strategic outpost in the “cold 
war’. Its political, cultural, and com- 
mercial ties with the United States 
have grown steadily, and as a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Pact, it 
provides air and naval bases for our 
armed forces. 


Coins on the Beach 


Recently some tourists strolling 
along an Icelandic beach picked up 
some old coins. The coins were 
studied by Icelandic archeologists 
and by Prof. Fritz Heichelheim, an 
eminent German scholar of ancient 
economic history now at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The coins turned 
out to be Roman, minted in the 
reign of the Emperor Diocletian, 
about 300 A. D. This expert con- 
cluded that the coins were buried 
by Roman soldiers who landed in 
Iceland in the later days of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Up to now it had been supposed 
that the history of Iceland really be- 
gan in A. D. 874, when a Norwegian 
Viking, Ingolfur Arnarson, arrived 
with his family and settled about 
where the city of Reykjavik now 
stands. 

In the sixty years after 874, some 
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Dr. Theiler is a native of South Africa. 
He now lives in New York City and is 
with the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. 
Theiler won his prize for developing 
17-D, the first effective vaccine against 
yellow fever. An estimated 50,000,000 
doses of it have been used since its dis- 
covery in 1939—28,000,000 of them by 
Allied soldiers iri World War II. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


LATEST PRESIDENTIAL candidate 
is Governor Earl Warren of California. 
He is seeking the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in the 1952 election. 
Warren, three times governor of Cali- 
fornia, was the GOP nominee for Vice- 
President in 1948. The only other an- 
nounced Republican candidate is Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Fred C 
Proehl, Seattle, Wash., grocer, was 
nominated by the Greenback party. 
This party believes economic problems 
would be solved if the Government is- 
sued paper money “directly to the 
people for services and supplies.” 


25,000 settlers risked their 
boats to cross the northern 
Most of them were Norwegians, with 
a scattering of Scots and Irish. Ice- 
land is only 500 miles from the tip 
of Scotland, and about 700 from 
Norway. 

The pioneers were powerful chief- 
tains dissatisfied under the tyrannical 
rule of Harald the Fairhaired, King of 
Norway. They staked out large farms 
and established a kind of feudal 
regime under local priests of their 
pagan faith. 


open 
seas. 


First Parliament 


Ip 930 A. D., the leading citizens 
met on the plain of Thingvellir and 
created the Althing (“All-speaking” ) 
or first parliament in the western 
world. For the next 300 years Ice- 
land was an independent republic 
without a king. Then it fell under 
the control of Norway, and later of 
Denmark, whose possession it re- 
mained until World War II. 

But what about the black pages 
before 800 A. D.? Way back in the 
mists of the pre-Christian era, the 
Greek historian Polybius told of a 
Greek sailor from Marseilles who 
visited a land “six days’ voyage” be- 
yond the Orcades (the northern 
British Isles?). Whether or not this 
was Iceland, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans believed there was such a land, 
and they called it “Ultima Thule” 
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LEAVE-TAKINGS in Washington in- 
clude: Eric Johnston, head of Uncle 
Sam’s chief anti-inflation agency, the 
Economic Stabilization Administration 
(see KEY issue, Oct. 3, Part Two, p. 14), 
who returns this week to his old job as 
president of the Motion Picture Associ 
ation; T. Lamar Caudle, who resigned 
at President Truman’s request as U. S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
prosecuting Federal tax offenders. The 
President's press secretary said Caudle 
had “done nothing illegal.” He had ad- 
mitted accepting a trip to Italy to help 
friends in a financial matter. Congress 
has been investigating scandals in the 
handling of Federal tax matters. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY to: Seattle, Wash.., 
100 years old in 1952 (General Douglas 
MacArthur spoke there this month to 
open the celebration); The New York 
Post, 150 years old this month—oldest 
U. S. daily newspaper published con- 
tinuously under the same name; Moby 
Dick, Herman Melville’s story of the 
hunt for the “white whale,” published 
100 years ago. 





(the most remote place in the 
world). 

And now comes Professor Heichel- 
heim with his Roman coins to back 
them up. He has a fascinating theory 
about it. The ancient Germans some- 
times buried coins when they were 
in trouble, to propitiate the gods. So 
Heichelheim imagines that a Roman 
legionary, German-born (there were 
many Germans in the imperial ar- 
mies), having served in Asia Minor 
and Italy, was discharged, became a 
seafarer, and was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Iceland. He got lost 
and buried three coins to invoke 
divine help, but whether he and his 
mates starved to death nobody 
knows. 


“Sherlock Holmes” of History 


It’s a plausible story. But of 
course, the coins could have got 
there some other way. Some Norse- 
man who had never seen Rome may 
have picked them up during the 
days when Rome ruled most of Eu- 
rope, including Britain. There was 
certainly trade between southern and 
northern Europe in those days. 

So we may never know the exact 
facts of these ancient times. But 
Professor Heichelheim’s theory shows 
how the historian, working from very 
limited data, can deduce many im- 
portant points about the unknown 
past. 




















United Nations News 





Rival Plans for Peace 


Rival peace plans were submitted by 
the Western democracies and by Russia 
to the U. N. General Assembly now 
meeting in Paris. 

The U. S.-British-French plan was 
outlined in a speech by President Tru 
man and presented in detail by Secre 
turv of State Dean Acheson. The main 
points of the proposal are 

1) Creation of a new disarmament 
commission, to replace two present 
{ N. Commissions—one on 
energy and one on armaments other 
than atomic arms. The proposed new 
commission would be made up of the 
11 Security Council members plus Can- 
ada (the same countries represented on 
the present U. N 
mussion 

2) Within 30 days, this commission 
would begin plans on reducing arms. 
[he first step would be to have all 
nations reveal the size of their armed 
forces and armaments, and to have this 
information checked by a group of in 
ternational inspectors. Then the com 
mission would make plans to limit every 
nation’s arms to what it needs for de 
fense, but not for aggression, and to 
“effective” controls to prevent 
weapons 


atomic 


atomic energy com 


set up 
the making of atomic 

3) As soon as the comrnission has 
gotten well along with any part of its 
vork, it would call a conference to 
ratify its proposals. All nations, includ 
ing Communist China, would be in 
ited to attend 

4) Rechecks would have to be made 


every now and then to see that all na 


THE “COLD WAR” has moved to the United Nations Genera 
Assembly meeting in Paris. Andrei Vishinsky, Russian foreign 
minister (second from left), said he couldn't keep from laugh- 
ing at the disarmament plan made by President Truman and 


tions live up to agreements on arms re- 
duction. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vi- 
shinsky rejected and ridiculed the West- 
ern proposals. He proposed a counter- 
plan. It would include a cease-fire at 
the 38th Parallel in Korea; a world dis- 
irmament conference; and a “peace 
pact” among Russia, Red China, the 
U. S., Britain, France. He de- 
manded an immediate ban on atomic 
weapons and a one-third reduction in 
forces of the five nations 


and 


the armed 
listed above 
The U. N. took up the Western plan 
as its first order of business. There was 
little hope of reaching an agreement. 


TRUCE BY CHRISTMAS 


The United Nations has made a new 
proposal aimed at ending the fighting 
in Korea. The U. N. agreed that the 
present battle line would become the 
armistice line—provided other 
tions for the truce are settled within 30 
days. 

These conditions are exchange of war 


condi- 


prisoners and creation of an inspection 
system to make sure that neither side 
uses the truce to build up its armed 
forces 

Meanwhile 
Ridgway, U. N 
vestigating an 8th Army report about 
treatment of U. N. war prisoners 

Col. James M. Hanley, chief war 
crimes investigator for the 8th Army, 
told the press that the Communists had 
murdered 13,400 U. N 
cluding 6,270 Americans 


Matthew B 
was in 


General 
commander, 


prisoners, in 


Nearly half 


of the Americans, he said, had been 
killed since Red China entered the 
Korean war in November, 1950. 

Col. Hanley said he made the state- 
ment to offset Communist propaganda 
that U. N. prisoners are well treated. 

General Ridgway said he did not 
know Col. Hanley was going to make 
the statement. He regretted the dismay 
which it caused to families of men re 
ported missing in action. But he added 
that the information additional 
evidence of Communist “brutality” 
which was already well known. General 
Ridgway said the Hanley statement had 


no connection with the truce talks. 
eZ 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Identify: Sir John Cockcroft, T. 
Lamar Caudle, Andrei Vishinsky, Earl 
Warren, Par Lagerkvist, Juan Peron. 


was 


2. The disarmament plan proposed 
by the U. S. to the U. N. General As- 
sembly would include all these points 
except: a new U. N. disarmament com- 
mission; immediate reduction by one 
third of arms of the Big Five powers; 
a count of all nations’ arms; inter- 
national inspection to check arms data; 
a cease-fire in Korea at the 38th 
Parallel. 

3. Western Europe’s latest economic 
crisis was brought on largely by rapidly 
rising prices of Western Europe’s (ex- 
ports: imports; farm produce) as a re- 
sult of (rearmament; rising _ living 
standards; the Marshall Plan). 

4. The Nobel Prizes were established 
by , inventor of 








5. Nepal, bordered by 
and__, has a new 
government. 





Acme phot 


U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson (in right-hand photo). See 
story above. With Vishinsky is Jacob Malik, deputy foreign min- 
ister, No. 2 man of Russia’s U. N. team. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt of the U. S. delegation is conferring with Mr. Acheson. 





Acme ph 


Students of Harrison Morton Junior High, Allentown, Pa., visit the 
famous Liberty Bell. The bell is preserved in Independence Hall. 


Independence Hall Assoctation 


Commercial buildings and stores crowding in 
on the Hall are being razed for the mall. 


New Surroundings 
for Independence Hall 


RS rere rere een 


NDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia, Pa., 
is having its crowded “front yard” cleared of 
buildings to make way for a landscaped mall. The 
mall will be a tree-lined entranceway of boule- 
vards for the hundreds of thousands of persons 
who visit the Hall each year. The project is being 
handled by the city of Philadelphia, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the United States Government. 
Independence Hall, a red, two-story building 
with a high bell tower and steeple, played an im- 
portant part in early American history. It was 
there, on June 17, 1775, that the Second Conti- 
nental Congress gave George Washington com- 
mand of the Continental Army. On July 4, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
there. The Articles of Confederation, uniting the 
original 13 colonies, were approved in the Hall on 
July 9, 1778. From May to September, 1787, our 
Founding Fathers met there to write the Constitu- 
tion. It was signed in the Hall September 17, 1787. 
The famous Liberty Bell hangs in Independence 
Hall. It was rung on July 8, 1776, to announce the 
first public reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On the bell are inscribed these words 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto the 
inhabitants thereof.” This quotation is from the 
Book of Leviticus in the Old Testament. 
Other famous buildings, such as Congress Hall . . 
4 Independence Hail Association 


and Carpenter's Hall, are also grouped in Inde- This is an architect's drawing of how Independence Hall and the 
pendence Square. area north of it will look when the mall is cleared and landscaped. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. EUROPE’S SURPLUS MILLIONS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


Each counts 3. Total 24. 


a. The number of people resettled 
by the International Refugee 
Organization is about 

1. 100.000 

2. 100,000,000 

3. 1,000,000 

4. 2,000,000 

All of the 
have over-population problems 


following countries 
except 
l. France 3. the Netherlands 
2. Italy 4. Austria 
» the end of World War Il 
Surope’s population has 
decreased greatly 
decreased slightly 
remained about the same 
increased 
igencies 
solve the 


Two international 
which have worked t 
over-population problem are the 
1. WHO and UNESCO 
2. ILGWU and CIO 
3. IRO and ILO 
4. FAO and UPU 
One of the areas suffering acute 
ly from over-population is 
1. North America 
2. Western Europe 
3. Australia 
4. South America 
All of the following are eftects 
of over population, except 
unemployment 
raised standards of living 
heavy taxes 
starvation for part of the pop- 
ulation 
Under present immigration laws 
the number of people who can 
be admitted to the United States 
from Western Europe is about 
1. 5,000 3. 151,000 
2. 40,000 4. 1,000,000 
A plan of the International La- 
Organization for resettle- 
ment of Western Europeans 
during the next five years was 
approved by all of the following 
countries, except 
1. Britain 3. Denmark 
2. Norway 4. the United States 


bor 


My score____ 


write the 


il. POSTAL SERVICE 


A. On the line to the left of the 
item in Column B, indicate the num- 
ber preceding the chronological period 
in Column A in which the particular 
postal service was introduced. Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 


Column A 
. Colonial Period 
1800-1850 
1851-1900 
1901-1951 
Column B 
__a. Use ot the helicopter 
—.b. Royal monopoly of 
service 
Sending mail down the river by 
steamboats 
The Pony Express 
Deliveries aided by motor-driven 
trucks and automobiles 
Stagecoaches carry mail 
Use of postage stamps 
Use of dog sleds for Alaska 
Formation of a Universal Postal 
Union 
Parcel post service 


the mail 


My score 


B. For each of the following state- 
ments, write the word True if the 
statement is correct. If the statement 
is false, substitute the word or words 
that will make the statement true for 
the italicized word. Each counts 4. 
Total 16. 


_ _l. It is customary tor sen- 
ators to approve the President’s ap- 
pointment of Postmasters. 

___ 2. The Post Office guaran- 
tees delivery on special delivery mail. 


—________3. Newspapers are usually 
delivered by second class mail. 


4. Congress has increased 
the rate for post cards from one cent 
to three cents. 

My score 


lll. AMBASSADOR TO THE 
VATICAN 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 16. 


—_a. President Roosevelt sent a “per- 
sonal representative” to the 
Vatican. 

—_b. The Pope made Charlemagne 
successor to the Roman em- 
perors. 

__c. The Pope was allowed to mule 
the Papal States. 

__d. Italy recognized the temporal 
authority of the Pope. 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument for sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican and an “A” 
if it is an argument against it. Each 
counts 4. Total 24. 


l. “The spirit” of the First Amend- 

ment is violated. 

__2. The Vatican is no longer an ade- 
quate “listening post” in the cold 
war. . 

__3. Protestant Britain and Hindu 
India send ambassadors to the 
Vatican. 

__4. Catholic clergymen are responsi- 
ble to the Pope only in matters 
of faith and morals. 

__5. Anti-Catholic feeling will be 
aroused. 

__6. The Catholic Church is one of 

the greatest forces against Com- 

munism. 


My score My total score 





My name 
«Quiz for Nov. 28, 1951 





WORDS to 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


quota (KWOEtah)—Noun. A propor- 
tional part or share. From the Medieval 
Latin quotus, “how many.” 

mail—Noun. The bag or bags, with let- 
ters, etc., sent from one post office to an- 
other. Also used as a verb. The word had 
its origin in the Old High German 


malaha, “leather pouch.” In the 17th cen- 
tury people spoke of “a mail of letters.” 
Gradually the word “mail” came to stand 
for the whole phrase. 

barbarian—Noun. One who lives or con- 
ducts himself in a rude, uncivilized way. 
The word was used by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to mean a foreigner. It is de- 
rived from the Latin barbarus, “bearded.” 
The Greek and Romans shaved their faces 
and the word for “bearded” came to show 
the scorn the ancients felt for those living 
outside the influence of their civilization. 

secular—Adjective. Pertaining to the 
things of the world, as distinguished from 
things of the spirit. Derived from Latin 
saeculum, “the world 








The Stono-Mountam, 
Sweet-(ream Shoes 


There wasn’t any gold in our hills, but that’s 
where Mama always looked for help when she needed money 





By JEAN BELL MOSLEY 


IFE on an Ozark hill farm was not 
| easy, even when the farm was as 
favorably situated on the Big Saint 
Francois River as was ours, We had life 
and liberty but little time for a sustained 
pursuit of happiness. If happiness was 
not inherent, if you couldn’t find it in a 
beautiful sunset, a field of wheat waving 
in the summer breeze, the sweet smell 
of new-mown hay and wild grapes 
blooming, a new family of downy chicks, 
the song of the meadow lark, and close 
association with your family, you did 
indeed, find life dull. 

Our family—Mama, Dad, three girls, 
Grandma, and Grandpa—was of the 
happy sort that plowed furrows, planted 
corn, and plied the churn dasher with 
our hands; our minds were on a higher 
plane. 

We answered the bobwhite’s call, we 
sat on the strawstack at midnight and 
listened to old Cleo, our black and tan, 
leading the pack through Beckett's field, 
across the Piney Ridge, and down 
through Gold Mine “Holler.” We knew 
where the sweet williams grew and 
that a supper eaten at twilight on the 
bank of the river where the bluebells 
were thickest was infinitely better than 
one eaten in the kitchen. 

We were constantly calling each 
other's attention to something beautiful 
or pleasant, thereby enhancing our own 
pleasure in it. Oh, the panic in my own 
heart if a pretty butterfly flew away be- 
fore I had called Mama or Grandma to 
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see it. Daddy would quit the hayfield 
to summon us to see the rabbits he had 
flushed from their nest. Sometimes 
Grandma would carry out to our play- 
he T real hina loll dishes she had 
Ma 
mist 
the 


hous 
brought from Virginia. Sometimes 
ll our attention to the 


Mountain in 


ing sun on its 


ma W vul 1 « i 
ot Stono 


vening 
as Mama w ished 


the clothes or 


mug! vut the day 
out 


dishes, hung 


hoed the garden. I would see het pause 


and ] ok up 


untains and mum 
! 
* something about 


K ind 
would be back to work 
ind 


it the m 
} help’ ‘eves.’ 
t 
is if 
} gained rest serenity just 
from looking ‘at them 
Ot course, wasn't much else 


looked 


weather-beaten, 


there 


t iround, be- 


when you 
old gray 
half-log, half-clapboard house, with its 
brick-and-sandstone chimneys, was nes 
tled in a narrow little valley, with Stono 
Mountain to the north, Buford Moun- 

west, Brown Mountain to 
Hill to the 


» See 


cause Our 


the south, and Gillman’s 


east 


f>. R house, when first built in the 


1 
long long ago, must have seemed im 


ind alien, situated as it was 
crest of the last ridge that leveled 
But through the 


years it had sunk back on its haunches 


pertinent 
on the 


mut down to the river 


gathered its trees around it as a woman 


would gather a pretty shawl ind be- 


come part of the landscape 
Our life was marked by simplic ity, for 


our affairs were not a hundred or a 


t 
thousand 


is Thoreau had admonished 
tact; 
could keep our accounts on our thumb- 
nails The only 

the lack of ready cash. Materials for our 


acquired largely through 


hardly two or three, in and we 


thorn in our sides was 
existence were 
barter 
Butter and e supplemented by 
} taken to 
tor ( whim vi 
cottes 

on. If our 


nd the 


Were 


sugar 


pul 


ed 


egal 


le il 
not 


Needk . 


purchased only essentials. We 


! 

n 
} 
! 
} 


children 
never teased for candy or ice cream. It 
knew instinctively that these 
were luxuries not intended for us. 

All our efforts in farming led to the 
climactic day in January when Grandpa 
would saddle old Nell and ride in to the 
Bank of Elvins to pay the interest. If 


seemed we 


anything was ever paid on the princi- 
pal, no one ever mentioned it. It was 
always the the interest, the 
interest that must be paid. Now that I 
have gained some perspective on those 
days, I know why the emphasis was on 
Hill folks will be beholden 
to no one, and keeping the interest paid 
offset bligation entailed by a 


interest, 


the interest 


I ny ¢ 


light relaxation in our 


pr m atter 


| interest-paying 


would each get 
or Mama would get a new 
weeks all our efforts 
vent on the next interest 
feared 


si kness in 


Savings 
day Perhaps ve girls 
a new dress 
hat. But in a few 
would again be | 
due date, for we always 


fl ods wW 


crop 
the 
ind it would be 


failure, o1 
family or the livestock 
foolish to indulge ourselves 

We girls well informed on 
household economics at a tender age 
We knew it took two gallons of dew- 
berries, sold the first week in June, to 
get enough gingham or print for a dress 
Twenty or thirty pounds of May-apple 
sold to the druggist would net 
enough for a pair of half socks. Half 
socks they too, then. They came 
to our knees 

We nicknamed our dresses and other 


were 


root 


were, 


belongings not by a description of the 
article but by the means that had pro- 
vided it. For instance, my*peach voile 
heavenly blue; it got its 
name it had been acquired 
through the sale of a basket of peaches. 
I had a lovely watermelon dress. But it 
red or printed with water- 


dress was a 


be cause 


was not 
melons. It was yellow cambric, trimmed 
with rickrack. Mama had a crocheted 
hat, really a brown-straw sailor, which 
had been exchanged for tedious yards 
of crocheting. 

The best remembered of these clothes 
sweet-cream, Stono 


were my sister's 


Mountain shoes. 


fh ] ed five 


" 
miles trom the nearest 


that school 


time 
their debut 

ms. When my older 

idy for high schoo 

with Grandmother 

| 


wn, where s 


to dress 
the rural school my 
attended 

ind sacrificed a 


so we 

harder 
» during the four vears Lillian 
end of the 


he was to be 


four vears, 
saluta- 


torian of her cl which meant she 


1 1 1 \ 
would have to make a speech. The class 
gowns at 


was not to wear and 


commencement but clothes of their own 


¢ aps 


choosing 


Mother had been looking forward to 


this event for the past year and had 
skimped and saved until] she had enough 


to purchase a pair of shoes and silk for 
a dress. Never will I forget that gradua- 
tion dress. It was a sort of rust-colored 
crepe de Chine, replete with fine, hand- 
sewn tucks and lace insertions. It had 
a skirt and an overskirt and little cap 
sleeves. I began to long for my own 
graduation day and to plan my dress 
from pictures in the catalogue, which 
were all Mama needed, fine seamstress 


that she was. 


A BOUT two weeks before graduation, 


she carefully wrapped the new dress 
and a new pair of black patent-leather 
slippers and sent me to the mailbox to 
hand the parcel to the mail carrier in 
person, The wrapping, addressing, and 
posting were done cirefully and lov- 
ingly, for this was as close as we would 
gt to the graduation exercises of our 
beloved sister and daughter. The day 
was special and pleasure filled—we had 
done a good job. 

A few days later I ran almost all the 
two miles home from our mailbox with a 
letter from Lillian, for I wanted to see 
what she had to say about the dress. 
The first page was nothing but an ex- 
press.on of her gratitude; but on the 
second page she said all the girls had 
decided at the last minute to wear 
white dresses and white shoes. She had 
borrowed a white dress from a friend, 
but would the black 
shoes. No one would notice them, any- 
way 

We were sick with dismay. Black 
shoes with a white dress when everyone 
else would have white shoes! Oh, the 
injustice of it! The black patent-leather 
shoes had been bought at a real sacri- 
fice, with cash saved up against the 
interest, something done only in the 
direst of circumstances. Who were these 
girls to change their minds overnight 
and disrupt our work of months? 

If we had had another month, per- 
scraped together 
new 
was 


she wear new 


haps we could have 


get my sister a pair of 
commencement 


Although this was 


s, but 
nly ten days 
June 


w in the price of a 


iway 
there weren't enough berries to 
pair of white 
s The chickens not laving 
t was too late to make and 
work. It was too late for 

the daily 


gardening, 


{ were 
well, either 
ll crochet 
anvthing We we ibout 
routine of milking woking 
with héavy hearts 
I went to town with Mama on Mon- 
day to take the can of cream that was 
shipped from Elvins to St. Louis. At the 
tt the regular two 
one box of matches, 


grocery store we g 
pounds of coffee 
two pounds of sugar, one gallon of kero- 
sene, one pound of pinto beans, and, as 
a luxury, one pound of dried apricots. 

Just out of curiosity we went to the 
bargain store to look at white shoes. 


(Continued on page 22) 





BOY dates GIRL 


“ 4 LONE, William lifted clenched 
hands in a series of tumultuous 
gestures at the ceiling; then he 
moaned and sank into a chair at his 
writing-table. Presently a compara- 
tive calm was restored to him, and 
with reverent fingers he took from a 
drawer a one-pound box of candy, 
covered with white tissue-paper, 
girdled with a blue ribbon. He set 
the box gently beside him upon the 
table; then from beneath a large, 
green blotter drew forth some scrib- 
bled sheets. These he placed before 
him, and taking infinite pains with 
his handwriting, he began his letter.” 
William Baxter, this tortured let- 
ter-writer of Booth Tarkington's 
novel, Seventeen, is attempting to 
express his overwhelming affection 
for Miss Lola Pratt. 

If you could use some ideas on 
how to use the fountain pen and the 
telephone to express the way you 
feel about your friends, read on! 


Q. 1 have trouble writing letters. 
When you're writing a letter to a boy 
friend, what do you write about? 


A. Perhaps you're confusing letter 
writing with composition! Although 
neatness and correct grammar will give 


your letter an A in appeal, your corre- ‘ 


spondent certainly isn’t going to “grade” 
it. So don’t erase your favorite expres- 
sion or parade the longest words you 
know. Write as simply as you can about 
your daily life and his. 

The move naturally you can write 
about yourself (your studies, what 
you're reading, the movies or TV pro- 
grams you've seen, etc.) the more your 
correspondent will feel that he’s con- 
versing with you. You might begin your 
letter with a comment or a question 
referring to the most enthusiastic para- 
graph in his latest letter. Ask him what 
he’s doing. Mention anything you've 
thought of, heard, or read about his 
major interest, hobby, or sport. 

Be careful never to write bits of gos- 
sip, scandal, or anything you wouldn't 
say to the person you're writing about. 
And remember—words of undying love 
written at midnight often make for a 
misunderstood (or even humorous) 


by Yay teed 


reading in the morning—when people 
usually receive their mail! 

Even if your letter isn’t as interesting, 
clever, or entertaining as you might like 
it to be, your correspondent will wel- 
come it! Do you know anyone who 
doesn’t walk a little faster at the words, 
“A letter for you”? 


Q. I never seem to be able to say the 
right thing at the right time. I get into 
a lot of “hot water” with my friends 
because of this. The truth is that I just 
seem to “rub people the wrong way.” 


A. The truth is—that you needn't! 
If you can learn to put yourself in the 
other person’s place, you'll be more 
likely to find yourself saying the right 
thing at the right time—and just as im- 
portant—saying nothing at the right 
time, too! First, you'll have to discover 
“the other person’s place.” What's he 
like? How does he spend his time? 
What are his hopes for the future? 
What are his fears? If you listen care- 
fully to the things he says about him- 
self (his likes and dislikes), you'll soon 
learn the things that are a source either 
of pride or embarrassment to him. 

Suppose you learn, from listening 
and thinking, that Pete isn’t a very 
good student and that’ he’s usually wor- 
ried about his grades. Then make an 
effort to keep silent about the higher 
grades you or your friends make and 
to compliment Pete on his successes in 
other fields—perhaps sports. 

Try to hold your tongue when you 
feel critical of something a person has 
done. Suppose you've told a friend 
something in confidence and he re- 
peats it. Don’t make a scene; don't try 
to make him feel like a traitor. He 
probably didn’t mean to let you down, 
and even if he did, you still can’t get 
your secret back. (After all, maybe it 
was partly your own fault for not keep- 
ing your secrets secret.) 

If you're in the habit of correcting a 
friend in front of others, break it! Wait 
until you’re alone with him. Resist, too, 


This Week 
“Here, this must be for you, Rosemarie— 
| can’t understand a word he’s saying!” 


the temptation to give your friends ad- 
vice when they're telling you about 
their troubles. In most cases, they'll 
solve their problems just by talking 
them out while you listen. In other 
cases, you may earn the reputation of 
being a “meddler” or a “peddler of poor 
advice.” In all your friendships, accen- 
tuate the positive abilities and good 
qualities of your friends and eliminate 
their failings—thus eliminating your 
own! 

The more you really “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” 
the more friends you'll have who'll be 
delighted by exactly what you're doing. 


Q. Talking on the telephone bothers 
me. People can’t understand me and 
some of my friends say I sound “snap- 
pish.” 

A. “What was that?” and “I’m sorry 
I didn’t get that” are your cues to speak 
more slowly and distinctly. The tele- 
phone listener doesn’t have the advan- 
tage of watching you, of seeing your 
gestures and the changing expressions 
on your face. It’s better to take more 
time and say something once than to 
have to repeat. 

Speak directly into the telephone 
mouthpiece with your lips not more 
than half an inch away, and talk no 
louder than you would in ordinary con- 
versation. If you talk too loudly, a 
blurred sound will result. 

Never telephone (or write a letter) 
if you're in a “bad mood.” Say “Hello” 
as if you meant it; answer questions 
pleasantly, not grudgingly; and don’t 
bark into the phone. Be sure to let the 
other person finish without interrup- 
tion. Avoid arguments and a display 
of impatience over the telephone. 

Say what you have to say as shortly 
and sweetly as possible. Then put the 
receiver down gently. The noise of 
slamming the receiver not only pierces 
the ear drum, but suggests that you've 
“slammed a door” in anger. Make a 
friend, rather than a foe, out of your 
telephone. 
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Sweet-Cream Shoes 


(Continued from page 20) 


There was a bunch of odd shoes tossed 
into a barre]. Our hearts leaped for a 
minute, for they were priced at only a 
dollar. We searched frantically down to 
the bottom of the barrel, but no two 
white shoes were alike. However, we 
found two that were similar 

Mama put them together and held 
them away from her and narrowed her 
She turned them slowly around, 
looking at them from all angles. She 
looked at me. We looked at the shoes 
again and then finally tossed them dis 
dainfully back into the barrel. We looked 
at the snowy-white shoes in the window. 
The price, marked in small numbers, as 
though in apology, was four dollars and 


eyes 


ninety-eight cents 

I know Mama was sorely tempted to 
take money from the interest fund 
But this would have been disloval to the 
rest of the family. Better to have only 
than all. We walked to 
rode home in silence. 


more 


one of us hurt 
the buggy and 
The next few days passed slowly. We 
got up as early as ever, did the same 
hings but with even less joy in our 
My chores were to drive the 

cows from the pasture, milk three of 
them, take them back to the pasture, 
then go 


hearts 


help turn the and 


after the mail 


separator 


[ REMEMBER that morning well. It 
The Indian paintbrush 
along the path to the 
river; a frog jumped from a lily pad as 
I crossed the swinging bridge. I forgot 
to shut the right-of-way gate at the 
railroad and had to go back after walk- 
ing a quarter of a mile 

In the mail were the midsummer-sale 
catalogue, an advertisement from some 
machine company, and the weekly 
cream check. I had given the 
privilege of opening the envelope con- 
taining the cream check, and as every 
one was delighted when the amount 
usual 


was Thursday 


was in bloom 


been 


was a few cents more than the 
five dollars and sixty-eight cents, I al- 
ways opened the envelope with great 
Tearing at it, I stubbed 
my toe on a rock as I walked along. 
But I stopped in my tracks, my aching 
when I read 
twelve dollars and 


anticipation 


toe suspended in the air 
the check. It 
seventy-nine cents! 
Was this the age of 
God moving in His 
Was it a typographical error? I began 
to run, and I ran all the way home. The 
right-of-way gates were given a mighty 
slam. The cow bars at the edge of the 
pasture were skimmed over, and the 
swinging bridge. Across the creek I ran, 
up the long hill, and into the kitchen, 
where Mama was stringing beans. 


said 


miracles? Was 


mysterious way? 


I had no breath for announcements. 
I stuffed the check into her hand and 
eagerly awaited her reaction. She read 
every word of it, even down in the cor- 
ner, where it stated the amount of the 
butterfat. Then her @yes grew misty, 
and she looked through the window to 
the top of Stono, and she whispered 
those words about the hills. Presently 
she turned and kissed me on the nose 
and told me to hurry up and set the 
table. We were going to town, she said. 

We dressed as if for a grand occasion 
and, in spite of the heat, urged on the 
old mare to town. She looked around 
at us inquiringly when we stopped in 
front of the shoe store and not before 
the grocery store, as was our custom. 
Hurrving into the store, we told the 
clerk we would take a pair of the white 
shoes in the window in size five and a 
half, and please wrap them for mailing. 
We crossed the street to the post office 
and mailed the package. 

Then Mama took my hand as we 
started back, not to the buggy and 
home, no sir. We went into the drug- 
store and walked straight to the back, 
where it was cool and there were little 
tables and chairs and the air was fra- 
grant with all the powders and per- 
fumes. The clerk came to wait on us, 
and to my amazement Mama ordered 
two ice-cream sodas, just as casually as 
though we did it every day. When the 
clerk deposited them on the table and 
brought back Mama’s change, our eyes 
met and we both began to laugh. We 
were still giggling when we climbed 
into the old buggy. 

On the way home, Mama explained 
to me that, due to the cool weather the 
preceding week, the cream had miracu- 
lously stayed sweet on its long trip to 
the creamery—the reason for the added 
premium. I turned this over in my 
mind for several days, as this had never 
happened before; nor did it, to my 
knowledge, ever happen again. 

Life went on, and we kept finding 
beautiful things and savoring them to 
their fullest extent. But Mama kept 
looking at the hills and smiling her 
secretive, happy smile. One day I asked 
what she said when she looked at the 
hills. 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help,’” 
she said quietly 

I was too young at that time to under- 
stand how help could come from the 
hills. True, we got our firewood from 
the hills. Our pigs roamed the moun- 
tains all summer. Occasionally we got 
a gallon of honey from a bee tree. But 
Mama had acted that day of the cream 
check as though the mountains had 
something to do with it. Even now I 
don’t know whether Stono Mountain or 
the sweet cream was responsible for my 
sister's graduation shoes. 


i“ i“ Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save Your Money. 


*Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h.s. students. 


iTHE CLOUDED YELLOW (J. Arthur 
Rank. Produced by Betty E. Box. Di- 
rected by Ralph Thomas.) 


This British thriller is about an ex- 
Secret Service man (Trevor Howard) 
who helps a girl (Jean Simmons) 
wrongly accused of murder to escape 
from the police. The plot is somewhat 
antiquated, but since Jean Simmons is 
truly lovely to look at and since the 
English Lake Country, where much of 
the extended chase takes place, is on 
the photogenic side, too, you may be 
willing to forgive the hackneyed story. 

There is some excitement drummed 
up by the device of having the British 
Secret Service placed in the position of 
trying to outwit the ex-agent who knows 
all the organization’s secrets. However, 
it is a little hard to believe that the 
Secret Service ever would have fired 
this very clever fellow for the trivial 
reason the story offers. 

The “Clouded Yellow” is the name 
of a butterfly, but beyond suggesting an 
intriguing title, it has no connection 
with the plot save that the hero, upon 
being dismissed from the Secret Serv- 
ice, accepts a job cataloguing butter- 
flies at a country estate where he meets 
the heroine. 


WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE (Para- 
mount. Produced by George Pal. Di- 
rected by Rudolph Maté.) 


George Pal, producer of Destination 
Moon, has a second fling at science- 
fiction in this yarn based on a Philip 
Wylie novel. The story concerns the 
discovery of a new star about to collide 
with and destroy the Earth. In the hope 
that a selected handful of people may 
be evacuated to a new planet, a rocket 
is hastily constructed. 

The object of science-fiction is to 
stretch our imaginations to the bursting 
point and to make the incredible seem, 
for the moment, credible. The only 
credible thing about When Worlds Col- 
lide is that the end of the world could 
be such a dull business. A trite love 
affair obtrudes on the “super-science,” 
and the new planet which we glimpse 
in the final scene looks like a satire on 
the worst Technicolor sunset ever con- 
cocted. 
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*Federal Excise Tax Extra 


pull 400! 


The shrines of our nation’s his- 
tory...Washington Monument... Lin- 
coln Memorial...the original Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You'll see Congress in session, the 
Pentagon Building, the world’s greatest 
military nerve-center. You'll watch the 
FBI in action, money made in the U. S. 
Mint. You'll have the most exciting, im- 
pressive trip any American could wish 
for. Travel by air or rail and stay at the 
finest hotels. All for writing the best 
letter on a subject of vital interest. Start 
writing your essay-letter today! Any 
student can win! 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the cadet who reported the cheat- 
ing is probably as you stated if his 
fellow cadets are mostly weak-kneed 
childish fish. But if his companions are 
men they'll admire him for staying 
true to his word even though he could 
be hurt for it. You forget, Jerome, 
that each cadet pledges to do just that 
Academy at West 
worth any- 


when he enters the 
Point. Isn't a 
thing these days? 

I'll give you odds, Jerome, that Miss 
Phillips answers your question by say 
ing she'd deposit the test answers in 
the nearest trash can. Just where they'd 


mans word 


belong 
Don Willson 
North Wilmington, Mass 


Crime to Lie, Steal, or Cheat 
Dear Editor 

While being no sainted angel my- 
self, I agree with everything said by 
“James” in the Sept. 26 issue. 

For those who believe that the honor 
code is at fault, I would refer to the 
Sept. 19 issue: “Meet Captain John 
Eisenhower.” In this interview the honor 
code is explained. I would like just to 
add one postscript 

Until they reach tke rank of colonel, 
Army officers are promoted by senior- 
ity; that is, the man who graduates first 


in his class is promoted before the man 


who graduates second; and so on down 
the line. Thus the man who cheats 
and takes unfair advantage to raise his 
standing seriously interferes with the 
careers of the men standing immedi- 
ately This can mean a dif 
ference of several thousand dollars in 


above him 


annual pay, later on 

I take violent issue with those who 
say that boys will be boys. The “boys” 
who ire enrolled at the Military 
Academy are supposed to be men, and 
they are An officer's 
word is his bond. It is a high crime 
under the Articles of War for an officer 
to lie, steal This same code 
is followed he Military Academy 


Any ) mot adhere to it are unfit to 


treated as such 


int 
utely against the readmis- 
yusted cadets 


inducted who would 


f the 


If ve wuld be 


to lead 


ninety 


vou? 

James K. Matter 
De nby High Se hool 
Detroit, Mich 


you want 


Miss Phillips Answers 
Dear Editor 

I am more than happy to 
Mr. Ogle by on his opinion 
West Point 


answer 
of the 


sc ind il 


Just because a boy loves football, 
is that any reason for him to cheat 
in order that he play? If a boy has his 
prayers answered by a sheet of paper 
with answers on it, then he deserves 
more than ever to be punished. Is this 
boy gaining anvthing by passing a test 
under false pretenses? Will people re- 
spect him for this? 

These cadets knew what they were 
doing. They have no right to a second 
chance. They should, as Don Willson 
said in the Oct. 31 issue, be forced 
to start from the bottom and work 
their way up 

You question: “What would 
do if someone gave you the answers 
to a test you were going to have?” I 
would like to say that there are many 
conditions under which this question 
could be answered. It is usually the 
custom for our teachers here at Lake- 
view H. S. to give an approximate idea 
of the test. Therefore, we have no 
reason to cheat. They literally hand 
us the test and anyone who has any 
ambition will pass the test ‘without 
too much difficulty. I have also learned 
from sad attempt that you generally 
lose the knowledge you have retained 
in class because you are afraid that you 
will get caught. Consequently, I think 
that it will do no good whatsoever to 
carry notes to an exam or test. 

I have seriously considered your 
question and it has made me feel even 
more strongly that cheating will get 
you no place. 

Therefore, I will try my best to keep 
myself from the whirlpool of cheating 
because I know that I am doing no one 
harm other than myself. 

Barbara Phillips 
Lakeview High School 
St. Clair Shores, Mich 


you 


The West Point View 


Dear Editor 

A letter which appeared in the Sept. 
26 issue, over the signature “James,” 
and another, written by Don Willson 
which appeared in the Oct. 31 issue, 
are the best discussions of the West 
Point scandal which I have read to 
date. These reflect the high 
standard of the bovs who wrote them 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for anyone except a cadet to explain 
the Honor Code under which they all 
I shall quote from an 
appearing in the Pointer, the 
cadets’ own bi-monthly _ periodical, 
dated Sept. 21, 1951. This article was 
written by a cadet to help the folks 
back home understand better the work- 
ings of the Honor System. I quote only 
the parts which I consider the high- 
lights of his theme 

“The Honor System under which a 
cadet lives is not a system of rigid 
rules. Instances might be cited here to 


letters 


live. Therefore 


article 


show its appearance in the daily life 
of a cadet over the 150 years that have 
elapsed since the Academy's inception 
—how the honor code grew among 
cadets to be a living thing . . . The 
six general principles are set forth as 
follows: 

1. No intentional dishonesty will be 
permitted. 

2. Lying, evasive statements, or tech- 
nicalities in order to shield guilt or de- 
feat the spirit of justice will not be tol- 
erated. 

3. Anything to which a man signs 
his name means irrevocably what is 
said, in spirit as well as in fact. 

4. Every man is honor bound to 
report any breach of honor which comes 
to his attention. 

5. Offenders are never granted im- 
munity. 

6. The Corps of Cadets, individually 
and collectively, is the Guardian of its 
Honor System. 

“ . . From early morning, when re- 
ports are rendered at reveille, to the 
“All Right” at taps inspection, the ap- 
plications of the above six principles 
are numerous .. . 

“The rules of honesty apply also to 
cadet academic work. In the classroom 
no cadet will try to gain information 
from the man next to him concerning 
any work for which he will receive a 
grade. When a cadet submits a theme 
or composition the material contained 
therein is understood to be entirely his 
own work. 

“The Honor System represents the 
blending of the feelings of each indi- 
vidual into a strong spirit of honesty 
that is cherished as a group effort... . 
It is bigger than any man, or group 
of men; it is placed above everything 
else. Personal feelings, strong friend- 
ships, or class distinctions do not enter 
(whatsoever) into the upholding of the 
Honor System. The system demands 
frank and fearless integrity for cadets 
in all dealings. ; 

“_. Perhaps the finest testimony to 
the Honor System at West Point is the 
statement of former Secretary of War 
Newton B. Baker. It follows: ‘Men may 
be inexact or even untruthful, in ordi 
nary matters, and suffer as a conse- 
quence only the disesteem of their as- 
sociates, or even the inconveniences 
of unfavorable litigation, but the in- 
exact or untruthful soldier trifles with 
lives of his fellowmen, and the honor 
of his government; and it is, therefore, 
no matter of pride, but rather of stern 
diciplinary necessity that makes West 
Point require of her students a char- 
acter for trustworthiness which knows 
no evasions. In the final analysis of the 
West Point product, character is the 
most precious component.’ ™ 

Maureen Stanford 
West Point, New York 





Behold That Tiger! 


HEN the All-American pickers 

started peeking into their crystal 
balls last September, they took a dim 
view of Dick Kazmaier. Sure, he had 
been the star of the undefeated 
Princeton team last year. Sure, he had 
been picked on some All-American 
teams. And sure, he would be back in 
1951. 

Ordinarily, that'd be than 
enough to rate him tops in the pre- 
season dopings. But the experts were 
leery. They figured that Princeton, 
with 10 regulars gone, would be 
booted around and that 
Kazmaier couldn’t possibly star with 
So, after dismissing him 
kind words, they went 
into hysterics over Janowicz, Parilli, 
Vessels, Smith, Reynolds, and Isbell. 

You dyed-in-the-pigskin fans can fill 
in the rest of the stoty: How Princeton 
stunned all the experts by ripping 
every team in its path (as I write 
this the Tigers have just chalked up 
their 20th straight victory), and how 
Kazmaier well, words are inade- 
quate. 

He’s been a 


per cent of the Tigers 


more 


this season 
a poor team 
with a few 


dream. If he was 70 


he’s been 99% per cent of their attack 
this Against Navy a game 
Princeton was supposed to lose), Kaz 
was merely great. Against powerful 
Penn, he was tremendous, An 


Cornell, for t! hamp hip of the 


attack last year, 
1 


season. 


d against 


East, he was just double super colossal. 

Remember, now, Cornell was un- 
beaten at the time—a big, fast power- 
house. And here’s the way Kaz came 
through in this big “clutch” game: 

1. He completed 15 out of 17 passes 
for 236 yards and three touchdowns. 

2. He carried the ball 18 times for 
126 yards and two touchdowns. 

Cornell—and the experts—staggered 
groggily off the field. They hadn't seen 
anything like Kaz since the last A-bomb 
explosion. Like the A-bomb, Dick 
doesn’t look like much on the outside. 
He isn't one of those moose-like full- 
backs. He’s a skinny 171-pounder who 
looks anything but a footballer in his 
street clothes. 

In action, 
menace than Frankenstein. He’s a triple 
threat pass 
(great!), and kick (ditto! 

And here’s the joker: Dick didn’t 
come to Princeton to play football! At 
Maumee (Ohio) High School he was 


however, he’s a_ bigger 


who can run great!), 


more noted for his basketball pla ing 
He didn’t make th 
until his semior year 


t in m to study 


votball team 


Upon arriving a 


pe rsonnel man 


lidn't set 
t 


any gridirons on fir didn’t even 
light up a coac h’ ophomore 
two years ago, | 

backfield. A rash of 
his chance, and that was all he needed. 


h 
Last vear he was re ponsible for 


S 
fifth-string 


injuries gave him 


The Princeton backfield demon- 
strates its famous buck-lateral 
play exclusively for Scholastic 
Magazines. The fullback hands 
the ball to the reversed quarter- 
back, who pitches it out to the 
left half—a guy named Kazmaier! 


22 touchdowns, scoring seven on run- 
ning plays and passing for 15 more. 
He averaged 15 yards per carry, com- 
pleted 56 per cent of his passes, and 
kicked like an angry mule. 

His coach, Charley Caldwell, thinks 
he’s the greatest thing since football 
began. “Kaz is a perfectionist,” Charley 
recently told me. “He'll practice some- 
thing a hundred times until he gets it 
just right. You don’t have to push him 
He does it on his own. He’s a high- 
strung, high-spirited kid who's an in- 
spiration to his teammates.” 

Charley had his backfield run through 
all their plays, and I certainly was im- 
pressed. The boys ran their plays so 
beautifully that I could hardly tell 
who had the ball—even though I was 
no more than eight feet away. 

The Scholastic Magazines photogra 
pher was on hand with a magic-eve 
camera. And on this page you'll see 
Princeton’s famed “buck-lateral” play 

a work of art for speed, timing, and 
deception. 

The fullback gets the ball in picture 
No. 2, and hands it to the 
quarterback, who has turned around 

No. 4 The receiver then pitches 

No. 7) out to the left halfback—Kaz 


maler 


drive S in 


From there, Kaz can either run or 


pass. Whichever he does, it always 


>the enemy 


Sports Editor 


! 
sp IIs p-0-1-S-O-D t 


HERMAN L. Masin 














ATTENTION 


Young Writers! 


If a tree can grow in Brooklyn, it can grow anywhere 
—in Peoria, in Fort Worth, in Pittsburgh, in New Or- 
leans, or in your home town. 

Your first story might not be another A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, but it might win a 1952 Scholastic Writ- 
ing Award. 

Enter your short stories, poems, radio scripts, ar- 
ticles, journalism—or almost any other type of writing 
— in the Scholastic Writing Awards. There are 23 clas- 
sifications open for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in the United States, its possessions, and Canada. 


What May You Win? 

How Do You Enter? Scholarships, cash awards, honorable mention 

First, ask your teacher for a 1952 Scholastic certificates, certificates of commendation, Water- 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet which will give man pen and pencil sets, Royal portable type- 
you specific instructions. Ask him to help you writers are awarded to winners in the national 
select your best work. program. Regional winners, whose work is also 

Then, fill out an entry blank (found in rules forwarded for national judging, win gold 
booklet) for each entry and mail to Scholastic achievement keys, certificates of merit, and spe- 
Writing Awards before the March 1, 1952 dead- cial regional awards 


line. If you live in an area where a preliminary . 
Awards program is held, mail your entry directly When Is the Deadline? 

to the sponsoring newspaper (see below). Re- All national entries must be mailed by March 
gional winners are forwarded to Scholastic to be 1, 1952 to Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
nationally judged by such literary figures as Ave., New York 10, N. Y. See below for regional 


Robert P. T. Coffin, Jesse Stuart, Gladys Schmitt deadline dates. 








Newspaper 


If you live in the following areas, you are eligible for regional Scho- 
Area Sponsor 


lastic Writing Awards. Write the newspaper for a Rules Booklet and 
send all entries directly to the paper, before the indicated deadline date. Southeast Florida Miami Herald 
Newspaper Deadline State of New Jersey Newark News 


Aree Sponsor Date Virginia Peninsula Times Herald, 
States of Mass., Vt., N.H., Me Boston Post Feb. 7 Newport News, Va. 
Greater Cleveland area Cleveland News Feb. 15 States of La. and Miss. New Orleans States 
Southeast Michigan Detroit News Feb. 17 North central Illinois Peoria Star 
North central and west Texas Ft. Worth Star-Telegram Feb. 15 Western Pennsylvania Pittsburgh Press 
Washington Evening Star, 


State of Connecticut Hartford Courant Feb. 15 Capital area 
D.C 


Upper Hudson River area Knickerbocker News, Feb. 15 
Albany, N. Y. State of Kansas Wichita Beacon 











Scholastic Writing Awards 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cuestion Boy 


Q. Why do I get hungry by two 
o'clock although I've had a hot vege- 
table plate for lunch at noon? I always 
have at least three vegetables and a 
glass of milk 


A. Vegetables are rich in vitamins 
and minerals, but they don’t “stay” 
with you very long. Add a portion of 
some kind of protein food—meat, fish, 
eggs, or cheese—to the vegetable plate 
and you'll have a well-rounded meal that 
will satisfy you. If you want a strictly 
vegetable lunch, remember that baked 
beans are a nourishing and filling pro- 
tein, too. 

Q. I have an embarrassing question. 
What can I do about constipation be- 
sides taking a laxative? 


A. No question concerning good 
health should be embarrassing. So far 
as constipation is concerned, it may 
come from a number of causes. Com- 














Miam! 
“1 can’t believe that’s Junior. It takes 
him thirty minutes to make the ten yards 
from his bed to the breakfast table!’ 


George Clark 


Herald 


mon reasons for constipation—and ways 
of correcting them--are: 

Poor choice of foods. Be sure your 
meals are eaten at regular hours. In- 
clude plenty of fruits and vegetables, 
also whole grain cereals and _ bread- 
stuffs. Drink water between meals. 
Apples, figs, and prunes are natural 
laxative fruits. 

Nervous tension. When your stomach 
is “tied up in knots,” your whole di- 
gestive system may be affected. Eat 
in a relaxed, quiet* atmosphere. 

Lack of sufficient exercise, fresh air, 
and rest. Take some outdoor exercise 
every day—perhaps a brisk walk. And 
remember, there is no substitute for 
sleep. 

Bathroom hygiene. Allow yourself 
enough time, preferably after breakfast, 
for elimination. Very often constipa- 
tion is the result of neglecting or rush- 
ing through this important rule of hy- 
giene. 

An occasional mild laxative, taken 
when you are constipated because you 
have a cold or some other upset, is not 
harmful. But if you find that you must 
depend upon laxatives, better get a 
physical check-up. Never take a laxa 
tive when you have a stomach-ache. 
The pain may be due to another cause, 
and a laxative may produce serious 
complications. 

° e 

Hot Tips for Cold Weather. . . . Hot 
fruit juice—pineapple, apple or tomato 
—helps to thaw out “frozen turnips.” 

. Hot applesauce on buttered toast 
makes a _ delicious and_ nourishing 
snack. . . . Hot milk and honey on cold 
nights makes for a warm, sound sleep. 

* . 


Cook’s Corner. . . . Everybody wants 
to get into the act when it comes to 
a favorite recipe for brownies! 

First, pre-heat oven to 325 degrees. 
Soften a half cup of butter by rubbing 
it against the sides of a bow] with a 
wooden spoon until it’s creamy. Add 
one cupful of sugar, then mix in two 
eggs slightly beaten, and one teaspoon 
of vanilla. Measure two thirds of a 
cup of sifted flour and stir into mix- 
ture. Melt two squares of bitter choco 
late and add to mixture. Stir well, then 
add two thirds of a cup of nut meats 
Line an eight-inch baking pan with 
wax paper, spread the mixture in the 
pan, and bake for twenty-five minutes 
in pre-heated oven. Cut in squares 


"In fast games, 
for all sports, 
you'll do better 
for your team 
and have more 
fun if you 

wear correct athletic 
shoes.’’ Frank Leahy. 





Built for speed -- note the ground 
grip molded soles. Built for stam- 
ina —Shockproof Arch Cushions 
and Cushioned insoles ease jolts 
and jars. Cool, breathable, like all 
Keds. Join the Frank Leahy Keds 
fans. 


HANDSOME 
BOOSTERS 
The shoes so “light 
they float.’’ 8 colors. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 
Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 











this inexperienc ts girl 
into battle, trusted im- 

plicitly her military 
judgment. 


4 


DECEMBER 1951 


Dear Friend 
There are books offered 
TAB Club this mont Joan of Arc, tor 
e. Did vou s ngrid Bergmar in- 
1? If you did, I'm 
her. Frances Win- 


00 I uch the movie 


some sple ndid 


a great 
roine, but as a real live person as well 
a Western that is different— 
lown on the lives 
ow-punchers There ne absorbing 
( ese We 


most ro- 


} } 
based ) shows Joan, not only as 


Cou boy is 


es you the real low 


4gon—a 


tion this month, too 


illing story about one of the 
itic periods of America’s history, and 
ich includes some of the 


Also there's 


wenty Grand wh 

st short stories of our day 

n Age Manual, for girls, and two non- 

i books you ll find n it 
home and in school 

1 can get these and many other inter 

books lividend book for 

every four books you buy, by joining the 

Age Book Club. Why not arrange to 

club next semester? If you don’t 

in your class ask your 


nsely valuable 


plus a free 


esting 
Teen 

join the 
already have a club 
teacher to write for information 


Pamela d Bell 


Nattonal Office 
N.Y 


351 Fourth Ave., New Ye ork 10 





P.S.—You also have a 

Favorites 

1. Scaramouche. 2. Life on the Mississippi 
3. Night Flight. 4. Moby Dick. 5. Shake- 
speare’s Comedies. All are 25¢ except Shake- 
speare, which is 35¢. Write in number, title 


ard price on coupon 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, dunior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magorzines) 











TEEN-AGE GIRL GENERAL 


JOAN OF ARC—by Frances Winwar 


In this book you will read the true life story of one of the most appealing characters in 
all history—Joan, the simple unlettered country girl who gave her life that her country 


might be free. 
“voices,” 
to victory; 


rather than deny the voices that had helped her save France. 


All the world knows the outline of her story—her 
how she inspired a defeated, despairing army and led them 
how finally, when only nineteen she chose horrible death 


Frances 


Winwar’s fascinating book fills in the story with a rich colorful back- 


ground 


authentic historical material. You get a vivid picture of 


Joan's life and times and you get to know Joan, not as a half-legendary 


figure, but as the real, 
This book makes Joan live again 


COWBOY—Ro0es Santee 

Since his earliest days 
7 kid from the East 
& | Texas farm had wanted 


—_— —— —! the 


to be a cowboy. Several 

times he ran away from 

home, only to be brought 

back again When he 

was fifteen his father 

gave him a pony and 
forty dollars and let hfm head for the range. 
Reaching into little known experiences of 
a cowboy’'s life, this story tells how the boy 
found a job. learned to throw a lasso, break 
a brone and finally became an expert cow- 
hand 


THE COVERED WAGON—Hough 


Racing through the pages 
of this dramatic novel 
ove, intrigue g@nd ad- 
ure is the epic of 
settling of our Amer- 
West. How young 
1! Bannion and treach- 
us Sam Woodhull 
fi zht each other tor 
the f prou beautiful Molly W zat 
and how indomitable pioneer 
iv telands, floods and 
makes this fast-moving story 
long remember 


age ‘In dians 
one you'll 


TWENTY GRAND—Anthology 


, - you like short stories 

+ bout 

Y ews 

; Sate | 

En * 

oe Scholastic Magazines 
during past years. Here 


you'll find adventure, romance, mor, by 
such popular writers as Katherine Br ish 
John Steinbeck, Dorothy Parker, Ring Lard- 
ner and other authors noted for their 
youthful point of view 


| 
have a treat reading the 
yarns in this sparkling 
collection which have 
been compiled from 500 
stories published in 


= 


live, warm-hearted, brave girl that she was. 


RAND McNALLY POCKET ATLAS 


With so many new and 
strange names of for- 

cities and towns 
! ‘ » these ia ° 
a aned: atlas is indispen- 
sable for keeping up 
with the news. Published 
by the country’s fore- 
most map-maker, this 
fine atlas, which ts just off the press, con- 
tains 174 pages of maps, many of them in 
four colors, together with gazetteer, index 
latest population figures, etc. You’ ll find it 
a big help in school work, too 


Pa 


ip tl ‘HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
Z Nevins, Commager 


If you think of a history 
book as a collection of 
dry facts and dates, you 
have an agreeable sur- 
prise in store. Here is a 
history of our country 
that you can actually 
Tracing the development 
of America from the time of the colonies 
present, this unusual — cena 
b i torian and newspat 

»ymbines sound 


collaboration—c 
with entertaining reading 


read for pleasure 
to the 


scholarship 


MANUAL—Heal 


This one is strictly for 
girls Chock-f ill of prac- 
tical advice on what to 
do sane your hair, your 
c ire, 
what ‘clot! res and acces- 
sories to wear. The in- 
ner you isn't forgotten 
either Tips galore on 
»w to become the kind of gal your family 
and friends cherish of what you 
are, not in spite of what you are 


TEEN-AGE 


because 


Write Amount Here 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total TW 
of your order. Hand RAN > 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) 





COWBOY (25¢) 

THE COVERED WAGON (25¢) 

JOAN OF ARC (25¢) 

iTY GRAND (25¢) 

McNALLY POCKET ATLAS (35¢) 
POCKeT HISTORY OF THE U.S. (35¢) 
TEEN AGE MANUAL (35¢) 


(Write in here what you wish to buy from 
the ‘Favorites 


list, and the price 


Total Amount 











“CAREER CLUB” 
QUESTION BOX 


Q. I'm interested in becoming an air- 
line stewardess. Could you send me in- 
formation regarding the qualifications 
and schools of education for a steward- 
ess?—L. K., Bloomfield, N. Y. 


A. Have you seen Skygirl, by Mary 
F. Murray, a splendid book of factual 
information about the work of an airline 
stewardess? It was published in 1951 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce (New York 
City, $3). Miss Murray is director of 
Stewardess Training at Boston’s Avia- 
tion Training School. Formerly she was 
a stewardess for United Air Lines. Miss 
Murray writes about all the steps in the 
career of a stewardess from testing 
yourself for the necessary qualifications 
to listing the stewardess requirements 
of all major airlines. 


Q. I’m majoring in science inh. s. so 
that I can become a horse trainer 
Where can I get information on training 
horses?—E. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Look in your telephone directory 
for the names of riding academies. Visit 
these academies and talk to the men in 
charge of horses. Whenever you can, go 
to horse shows and try to get acquaint- 
ed with some of the people who bring 
horses to these shows. 


Q. I'd like to become a department 
store buyer, but I know very little about 
the work. Can you help me find out 
the qualifications for a buyer?—H. H., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


A. If your library has the book, Men 
at Work, by Richard Thruelsen, read 
the chapter on a Macy’s buyer. Also talk 
to the salespeople at stores in your 
They know some buyers 


buyers start as you 


town 
{ Most 
know. ) 


may 
salesmen, 


Q. I am making a personal study of 
the bookkeeping and accounting field. 
Please send me information that you 
think will be of interest to me.—-R. H., 
Willow Street, Pa 


A. Read the sections on bookkeepers 
and accountants in Occupation Outlook 
Handbook, Bulletin No. 998, published 
yy the U. S. Department of Labor 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 571 pp. $3). 
your library should have the 1951 edi- 
tion of this book. Well-trained book 
keepers and accountants are in great 
because of increased 
and regulation of 
Fave., Vocational 


demand, partly 
Government taxes 
business.—WILLIAM 
Editor 


Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


OU can have lots of fun making 

Christmas cards with a camera. And 
how much more will your friends ap- 
preciate this bit of personal handiwork 
than the standard card which is com- 
monly received? 

There are many types of photo- 
graphic Christmas cards. You may use 
a photograph of your home, a Christmas 
tree, your fireplace, candles, bells, a 
steeple, wreathes, stained-glass win- 
dows, or some feature of your home life 
which people commonly associate with 
you. 

The manger scene, similar to the one 
reproduced on this page, is perhaps the 
most popular since it is a universal sym- 
bol of Christmas. By carefully arrang- 
ing, composing, «and lighting several 
articles on a tabletop, a dramatic effect 
can be obtained. 

In the picture on this page the fig- 
ures and the stable are made of card- 
board and can be purchased in your 
local five and ten cent store for about 
half a dollar. The straw in the manger 
was cut from an old whisk broom. 
White sand was used for the ground. It 
was sprinkled unevenly for a more nat- 
ural effect. You can create sand dunes 
by throwing a cloth over some 
wrinkled newspapers and _ sprinkling 
sand over the cloth. A few stones and 
twigs serve to add realism to the pic- 


wet 


ture. 

Lighting is important. For this par 
ticular picture the strongest lights 
hould come from above and slightly 


to simulate the bril 


behind In orde I 


liant burst of light from the North Star. 

The best way to print your Christmas 
cards is on a good grade of stiff photo- 
graphic paper. Use about half of the 
paper for the picture. You will need the 
other half for your personal greeting 
and name. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Of particular interest to students of 
photography in the western states is the 
news that the Fred Archer School of 
Photography, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
decided to offer a one-year scholarship 
to senior high school students compet- 
ing in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 

Scholastic Magazines, the Ansco Film 
Corp. and Argus Cameras, Inc., con- 
tribute the prizes for the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. Scholastic 
and Ansco provide the basic cash prizes. 
Ansco doubles the money if the winner 
has used Ansco film and offers a large 
number of product prizes. Argus offers 
two Argus projectors as special prizes. 


Send for your free copy of How to 
Organize a Camera Club, containing 
helpful hints and suggestions for the 
organization and operation of high 
school camera clubs. 

Copies are going fast but there is 
still time for you to get your 1952 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
Rules Booklet. For this and any ques 
tions you might have on photography, 
write today to this columnist, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


The Nativity in miniature—photographed on a tablerop, 1 second at f. 16 








ACADEMY and Sunday Closses 


‘. DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

cu Dey, Evening, Saterday 
Commercial Art + Illustration 

* Drawing « Painting 
Fashion Illustration 


Cartooning 
FINE fee Dress Design + 
Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 

Write for free Cateleg- Z 


18.50 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
| GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
__ 43 & Elm St., + Scranton 5, F 5, Pe. 


Sell your classmotes 


ell smates & best line 
~ | GRADUATION NA — CA 


1ES. ‘Box 


high 
fire Hurry’ Write “CRAFT CARD’ “SPECIAL 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


STAMPS 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
given to approval applicants 
>secoming customers. Send 3c for 
porticulors, lists and approvals 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
A- Z PACKET 
Abyssinia Afghanistan, Monaco 
Zanzibar. ete. Only 10¢ to Approval Applicants 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO 


15102 LANNING AVE 


all Seoetaatine hobby—Interest- 


COLLEC sett 


terflies, Aeroplanes, Flo a4 "Tra ra iy = rare cards— 
Plus oe, Ser pty | eatalegue— All fo 

NTER aaee - CARTOPHILIC co 
4152 ma. St Toronto, Canada 


“You can be a 
successful artist!” 


4¢ Now you can get professional art train 
ng quickly. at home, in your spore time. | 
ked with America’s 11 most fa 
new and faster 
hods of teaching you our secrets and 
Get started today.¢4 Write for 


It's FREE! 


artists to perfect 


sh ricuts 
ve big il 
America’s 12 Most F amous Artists Show You How 


Ne. mon Rockwell 
Jon Whitcomb 
Steven Dohenos 
Herold Von Schmidt 
Peter Heick 

Fred Ludekens 


lustrated brochure 


Robert Fawcett 
Austin Briggs 
John Atherton 
Albert Dorne 


Dept. 2Y, Westport, Conn 
| EE °-°:- send big illustrated 
booklet about my art career 
Mr. Mes. 
Miss 
] (please print) 


| Street... 


Age 


| City, Zone, State 
‘ 
ee we ee 








Roosevelt, | 


LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO | 


CARTOPHILIC CARDS | 


STAMPS 
Battle of Brooklyn 


On December 10 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp in 
purple commemorating the 175th year 
since the Battle of Brooklyn. This was 
one of the major battles in the War of 
Independence. 

In the summer of 1776, a large Brit- 
ish army landed on Staten Island in 
New York Harbor. The British general, 
Sir William Howe, planned to capture 
or destroy General George Washing- 
ton’s army defending New York City. 

Washington moved part of his army 
from Manhattan to the Brooklyn side of 
the East River to meet the attack, 
which began on August 26. The British, 
helped by thousands of Hessian troops, 
pushed back the Americans. Howe had 
a golden opportunity to trap the Ameri- 
Brooklyn and capture 
Washington. This might have ended 
the war, say U. S. historians. 

But instead of pressing on boldly and 
closing in, Howe slowed down his at 
tack. Washington, realizing the danger 
his men were decided to evacuate 
the troops frorn Brooklyn and escape 
the British trap. Quickly he sent out a 
call for all small boats in the area to 
his troops back to Manhattan 
August 29, under cover of dark- 
ness fleet of rowboats and sailboats 
evacuated the troops. The outsmarted 
British did not discover the American 
withdrawal until the next morning. 

The new stamp shows Washington 
riding a white horse and directing his 
men as they board the small boats. The 
reads: “Washington Saves His 
Brooklyn.” In many history 

Battle of Brooklyn is also 
called the Battle of Long Island. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Write “First-Day on the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. Then 
envelope along 
postal note, or 


You 


can forces it 


move 
On 


legend 
Army at 
books the 


Cover” 


enclose it in an outer 
with a money 


for 


may send for as 


order 
you desire. 
as 10. 


coins each cover 


many 


| careful to write your name and address in 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i"“Tops, don’t miss. MiGood. 
iiFair. “Save Your Money. 


Drama: “The River. 444The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. “Bright 
Victory “The Red Badge of Courage. 
“i“i-Saturday’s Hero. “The Brown- 
ing Version. @@Oliver Twist. “i 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. ““MNo 
Highway in the Sky. ~The Well. ~~ 
Submarine Command. “Jim Thorpe, All- 
American. ##Peking Express. “When 
Worlds Collide. MHis Kind of Woman. 
“People Against O'Hara. “Journey Into 
Light. Pistol Harvest. 

Comedy: “/“Rhubarb. ““ Angels 
in the Outfield. “~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “You Can Never Tell. “vi 
Here Comes the Groom. “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
“Mr. Imperium. 

Documentary: ““This Is Korea. 


a 
a ’ 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in cdvance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps has o price clearly marked. | 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
© upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stomps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their ers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 





| been deceived as a result of his response to an 


advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE “ODDITIES” PACKET! 
ams-—y ; ~~ Fr 1E = a h eq wh sr eneiitiog po 


“NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
"amm02 Queensway e Niegara-on-the-Lake, Canadage 





British Colonies, from Brunel, 


| t Free: Mint ; 
® Nauru, Dominica, Ascensions, Solomon 


| 


: Istonds, Caymans, Tonga, Gilbert Ellice, Pitcairns 
! FREE WITH APPROVALS! 
! VIKING, 130- G Clinton Street, Brooklyn 2, N. v. | 


FREE CATALOG! 


ates 
Ry in neonate Albums 
Ssuppises. inform: tor Beginners, 


107 Transit Bidg., "BOSTON, MASS. 





HARRIS &co., 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 

8 handling 


Jemestown Stemp Co., Dept. 206, semestown, N. Y. 


FREE! ane 


longs 


Pape ap FINDER” Tells 
country to which any 

P _— valu 

e i mp Treas- 

i Ten Rarest Stamps ‘en Approvals. 
GARCELON. STAMP CO., Box 1194, Caials, Maine 





| WORLD" S LARGEST STAMP! 


ty: A st p so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 

song a 't aT pag your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

FREE to approval corvins ——, sending Se postage 
; 1000, $2 


STAMPS: All diff., 500 


TATHAM STAR STAMP co.. ‘Springfield 9 

EE “WHAT’S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
FR nating, Illustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 
dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box alais, Maine. 





Circumstantial Evidence 


Two employers were talking. Said 
one: “I fear that young man I em- 
ployed last week is dishonest.” 

“Oh,” replied the other, 
shouldn’t judge by appearances.” 

“I'm not. In this case, I'm judging 
by disappearances!” 


Illustrated Weekly 


“you 


of Indies 


Complaint Dept. 


She was bitter, vengeful, and very 
angry. So she wrapped the engage- 
ment ring carefully in wadding, tucked 
it in the box, and addressed it to her 
former fiance. Next to the address she 
pasted a label inscribed with large red 


letters: “Glass—Handle with Care.” 
Dorchester Beacon 


Eggs-zactly 


Joe: “What makes you so_hard- 


boiled?” 
Moe: “I've been in 
many times.” 


hot 


water so 


Mis-A-Sip 


Unhappy 


A young woman went into a store 
and sought out a sales assistant. “Do 
you return the money when an article 
isn’t satisfactory?” she wanted to know. 

“That depends upon the article,” the 
salesman told her. 

“This article is a book.” 

“What was wrong with it, Madam?” 

“Well,” she explained, “I didn’t like 


the way it ended.” 
Farmer 


Turn-about 


During spring training the team’s bat- 
ting had been horribly weak. Day after 
day the manager sat on the bench and 
fumed as his charges bounced piddling 
grounders into the infield, and popped 
easy ilies that would have gone for outs 
in the Kindergarten League 

During one practice, the 
could stand no more. In his wrath he 
leaped from the dugout and grabbed 
the club from the batter 

“Give a look here, you fellows. I'll 
show you,” he snapped. He ordered the 
pitcher to toss in a few, putting every- 
thing he had on the ball 

The manager took a dozen cuts at the 
apple—and churned the breeze every 
time. After the 12th wild miss, he threw 
down his bat and turned to the bench. 
“That'll show at you palookas 
he shouted. “Now get in 


manager 


: 
you wh 
are doing,” 
there and hit.” 


Meow! 

A pet shop in Houston, Texas, has 
this sign in one of its windows: “Situa- 
tion Wanted—Healthy kitten wants 
good home; honest, loyal, sober, will 
do light mousework.” 


Help! 

Just to make sure, the visiting sun- 
seeker asked the native Floridian if 
ihere were any alligators around. Re- 
assured, he dove in for a swim only to 
hear the guy on the beach shout a foot- 
note. “Alligators never come around 
here,” the Floridian added. “The sharks 
scare "em away.” 

Quote 
Hurry, Hurry 

This ad recently appeared in a Kan- 
sas newspaper 

“Farm For Sale—If purchased before 
the next heavy windstorm, a barn will 


be included.” 
The Wingfoot Clan 


According to Instructions 
The amateur band was at rehearsal 
when something went wrong. The 
conductor glared at the cornet player. 
“Why on earth did you leave off 
playing just as we got to the chorus?” 
“Well,” retorted the cornet player, 
“on my music it says ‘Refrain’—so | 


did.” 


Cambridge (Eng.) Daily News 


That's That 

Noticing George idling at his desk, 
Mary asked why he wasn't working. 

“The boss and I had words,” he ex 
plained, “and he won't take back what 
he said.” 

“What on earth did he say?” inquired 
Mary. 


“He said I was fired!” 
South Chine Morning Post 


Boom! Boom! 

The fifth-graders were discussing the 
different meanings the word “boom” 
could have. The children mentioned 
booms made by explosions, log booms, 
and the like. 

“Then,” said Roger, “there was the 


one that Clancy lowered.” 
Quote 





| 


oe A imsliong 


Rune ot ALD 
TUBERCULOSIS 


WiTH Languages ? 


Give the mistakes you make in any languoge— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush 
off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists and business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too 
Ask your stationer to show you all-quality Wel 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


ct Mistakes 
in Any 
Language 





THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


litle AND ‘S400 yb log 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


RMSTRONG 


TA 


COMPANY 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


f 


ELK AeRE_INDIANA 





On the night of November 8, 1895 an 2. Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen was experi- that no light could escape. ROntgen dark- 
obscure professor of physics at the Uni- menting with cathode rays...curious rays ened the room, turned on the current, and 
versity of Wirzberg set out to perform a that travel a few inches from a vacuum _ satisfied himself that there was no leakage 

eriment and ended the evening tube when electricity is passed through it. of light. He was about to shut off the 
one of the greatest discov- This particular experiment required the current when suddenly, several feet from 


es in the history of medical science. tube to be enclosed in black cardboard so the tube, he saw a pale, luminous glow. 





4. In the days that followed, Réntgen shot his rays through 
1000 page bo« ks, dec KS of cards, bl cks ot wood, closed doors, 
sheets of metal. He found that the rays could pass through 
them and expose photographic film. Eventually, he “photo- 
graphed” his own hand and there, clearly defined on the film, 


were the shadows of his bones. The first, X-ray picture of the 


human body had been taken! 





© onseesite experimenting...endlessly delving 


into the secrets of nature... pooling the knowl- 
edge gained for the good of all mankind... these 
are the traditions of medical science. The con- 
stant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 


given eyes to see beneath the ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden 
le weapon to fight disease. Though 
nany countries were heaped on Rontgen, he re- man’s basic medical knowledge, as well as to 
am unselfish man. He refused titles, gave his j= —— . , , 
bel prize money to his little University, and even refused perfect and distribute as widely as possible, medi- 
to have his rays named after him. He was a man dedicated to 


cines for the prevention and cure of human ills. 


the advancement of science 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of tts maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 


seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 





Off the Press 


Soviet 
Prentice-Hall, 


Harry 
592 


Economy, by 


N. Y¥ 


Russia's 
Schwartz. 
pp., $6.65 
“Peter the Great's exactions from his 

countrymen to pay for his military and 

economic activities served to reduce a 

low standard of living still further— 

again reminding us of the policies fol 
lowed by the current masters of the 

USSR.” By comparing Russia’s past and 

present economic development, Mr. 

Schwartz contributes substantially to 

our understanding of the Soviet Union 

The author has taught at Syracuse Uni 

versity and is now a special writer for 

the New York Times on Russian sub- 
jects 
A careful researcher in primary Rus- 
sian Schwartz has written a 
scholarly but readable study of the So- 
viet economic system today. He has not 
permitted his opposition to Soviet tyran- 
ny to blind him to Soviet industrial 
achievements. At the same 
analysis of growing differentials in the 


sources, 


time his 


income of Soviet wage-earners, and the 
heavy losses of production which result 
from totalitarian repression, suggest the 
inner weakness of the Russian economy. 
There are few unsupported generalities 
in this volume. It is replete with tables 
and maps and detailed descriptions of 
Soviet collective farms and _ factories. 
Our insight into the Soviet system is 
deepened by chapters or resources, the 
historical background, the ideological 
background, many aspects of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, 
hired and prison labor, and foreign 
economic relations. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's Own Story 
Told In His Own Words From His 
Private and Public Papers as selected 
by Donald Day. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. 459 pp., $4.00. 


In recent years historians have been 
cultivating mountains of correspondence 
in an effort to develop an accurate 
image of great Americans. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson have earned this 
investment of energy. Mr. Day, a 
Reader's Digest editor, has attempted to 
do the same for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on a much smaller scale. In the relaxed 
atmosphere of Hyde Park, on the Hud- 
son, he has pored through the huge 
collection of The result 
is a portrait of F.D.R., as seen through 
his own writings, which converted Mr 
Day from opposition to friendship for 


Rooseveltiana 


his subject. 

In a letter to Ray 
March 20, 1935) the President wrote: 
“Theodore Roosevelt lacked Woodrow 
Wilson’s appeal to the fundamental and 
failed to stir, as Wilson did, the truly 


Stannard Baker 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
studies, English. 50¢ per semester: $1.00 per school year. Issued 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 








profound moral and social convictions. 
Wilson failed where T. R. suc- 
ceeded in stirring people to enthusi- 
..” It is clear from this volume, 
from his first 


asm. . 
which brings F. D. R. 
politifal campaign in 1910 to the day 
of his death, April 12, 1945, that Day 
thinks of the late President as a com- 
bination of the strong points of Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


White Collar, by C. Wright Mills, 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 378 
pp., $5. 

This is a penetrating but cruel exam 
ination of the new middle class which 
has emerged in the United States. Un 
like a skilled surgeon who is aware of 
the limitations of his instruments, Dr. 
Mills has applied the scalpel of sociol- 
ogy to the middle class body of man- 
agers, salaried professionals, sales peo 
ple, and office workers. With quiet 
contempt he has cut his subjects into 
thin strips and placed them under the 
microscope of social science. He finds 
that 25 per cent of the people comprise 
that they are 
class consciousness, lack the 
base of the old middle class, 
have 


the “new middle class,” 
without 
property 
long for 
meaningless cogs in wheels whirred by 
the technical revolution. 

Dr. Mills, who is now cloistered in an 
academic berth at Columbia, has had 
considerable experience in the business 
world. He has had the opportunity ot 


prestige, and become 


studying industries from top manage- 
ment to the lowest clerical worker. He 
has made use of profound studies in 
related fields of history, economics, and 
government. Though he rejects Marx- 
ism as inadequate in its grasp of the 
psychological factors which enter into 
an understanding of the middle class, 
his approach is nevertheless colored by 
Marx’s class struggle theories. But Marx, 
he says, did not anticipate the paralyz- 
ing effects of mass media on man’s 
mind. 

No one who has ever worn a white 
collar is left out of this book. “Schools,” 
writes Mills, “are often less centers of 
than adaptive organisms; 
teachers are often independent 
than low-paid employees.” There is, of 
course, a measure of truth in this and 
in much of what Mills writes. It is the 
one-sidedness and hopeless view of life 
which distorts so much of this serious 
study. Mills’ cynicism gnaws through 
chapters on the old middle class, man 
agement in businesses big and small, 
the professions, the world, 
and file rooms. In 


initiative 
less 


academic 
sales organizations 
sections on “styles of life” and “ways of 
power,” he examines the “status panic” 
and reasons for rejection of unionism by 
84 per cent of the white collar work 
ers. There is hardly a line that will not 
set you to arguing or at least thinking 
about the sad state of the middle classes 
as seen by this soured sociologist 
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HIS is a “skip” week at our corner. 

That’s a term we use to identify a 
week during the schoo] year when we 
don’t have to meet our regular copy 
schedules. Normally, right now, we 
would be in the throes of the November 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AS WELL! 2ist (Thanksgiving) issue which we 
omit. 

During “skip” weeks we have some 
moments of leisure to catch our breath 
and take a critical look at the issues of 
our magazines already published, to re- 
examine our scheduled content for the 
balance of the semester, as well as to 
survey the second semester editorial 
plans and revise them in the light of 
what’s been happening around the 
world. 

By this time of the year, too, we see 

2, Wide variety: fiction. historical novels, class- ee a ae pg nthe 

CHECK THESE ics, poetry, plays, biography, “easy readers. magazines. We .are delighted to learn 
IMPORTANT that our audience continued to grow 
3 Books for both junior high school and senior | again this school year. We wish to send 

FEATURES high school readers. our sincere thanks to the thousands of 
teachers who have so loyally supported 

4 Special selection of books for the “book-shy” | our magazines and who, by their en- 

thusiastic praise, have helped us win 
ever’ wider favor. We know that you 
all will tbe glad to learn that the 
magazine you are using in your class 
room continues to receive each year 
the approval of a greater number of 
teachers, supervisors, and parents. Each 
























































Scholastic Book Service, exclusive distributor to schools of 25¢ and 
35¢ books published by Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam Books and New 
American Library of World Literature (Signet and Mentor Books) 
provides for classroom and school library full-length reprints of 
good books at a cost many times below the original published :price. 





1 Outstanding books for many curriculum 
areas: American, English and world litera- 
ture; social studies, art, reference sources. 


or reluctant reader. 


5 Discounts ranging to more than 30% on 
quantity orders, including assorted titles. 


of our five classroom magazines regis 
tered a substantial gain in circulation 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE this fall 
We are quite conscious of the fact, 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | too. that this growth and vour endorse 


ment ind praise likewise lace 
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heavier responsibility on us. Last 
summer, as we made our budgets for 
ol year, we allotted 


send for your copy toda S 
y Py Y wy ) larg percentage of increase 


editorial departm 
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